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Q Here’s some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for each ton of coal the miners 
produce. 


Ae 


A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 
thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other rhajor industry. 








Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 
70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 
right man. 


10 POUNDS 


50 POUNDS 


100 POUNDS 


A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 
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Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 


Q Here’s a “true-false” 

question on home heating. . 
You can have coal heat i 

in your home all year long 

without ever touching a 

shovel. 





(C) TRUE [] FALSE 


A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 
from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 
healthful heat known. 


Free Booklet | 


These questions and 

answers are only four of many in our 

fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 

teresting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 








320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 








Of course these are silly questions. 

One of the best things about the United States is that 
it is big—big enough to supply the needs of 151,000,000 
Americans, and of many other millions the world over 
who are semi-dependent on American production. 

And yet some men in this big country are critical of 
bigness. 

“Big Business” is their special target. They have 
urged that some of America’s leading business organiza- 
tions be split up, on the grounds that these companies 
are ‘‘too big”’ to serve the public interest. 


PLT UP? 





§ 
A 


They forget that it was the public’s freedom of choice 
that made these businesses big. They forget that the 
ability of business to handle big jobs is what helps 
America in war and serves America in peace. 

Companies stay big because millions of customers 
keep them big. The same people who helped make any 
business big can make it small again, if they find more 
satisfaction in buying the products and services of its 
competitors. 

In this country, a company’s bigness is one of the 
best proofs of its usefulness. 





The United States is not the biggest country 
in the world, but it is one of the biggest. It 
bas the highest standard of living for the greatest 
number, because Americans have always been free 
to produce for themselves and for each other. God 
gave us a rich land; competitive effort has made it 
richer, The United States has grown because its 
people have always believed in bigness, not as an 
end in itself but as a natural result and reward of 
worthy effort. 


The petroleum industry is not the biggest 
industry in America, but it is one of the big- 
gest. It contains many thousands of separate 
companies, large and small, competing with each 
other to serve you by steadily making petroleum 
more useful. The petroleum industry has grown big 
because it helps satisfy Americans’ desire to live 
better. Military leaders say that the American 
petroleum industry’s size and vigor have twice 
proved indispensable in war. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Our company is not the biggest company in 
the petroleum industry, but it is one of the 
biggest. From small beginnings, we and our sub- 
sidiary companies have grown into an integrated 
organization of more than 46,000 employees, work- 
ing together to serve you. We have over 96,000 
owners. We have millions of customers, all of them 
free to buy from our competitors. It is they who 
make us big—and we can stay big only as long as 
we serve them well, 
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Ean 100 a week 





Be 1000 ahead 


next fall through 


this pleasant, dignified work! 


Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing The World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 
them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 





iy! Gen ouport ay 


We hope to complete our plans for this sum- 
mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. 
Applications will be considered in the order 


once 


We give you free training, and help you in every 


_ way possible. You cannot do this work our way 


and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 
Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 


NQM€....cccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccosccosese eocese 
AGGTORS. 2c ccccccccccccccccccccccocccoceecoecesccesce secces 
Wea iccctuccubadessseceeunnanne Zone..... State. ..ccccccccce 








received, till our teacher quota is filled. L 
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The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 











Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 


in nutrition is going on... and nutrition lessons studied in school 

are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in A Few Ways in which Parents 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are can cooperate in a Health and 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups Nutrition Program: 


make up the family fare. @ Checking daily menus with the Basic 


Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 7 Food Groups chart 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and e Considering the school lunch in plan- 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children ning home menus 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually @ Cooperating in the school lunch 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. program 

There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school Encouraging children to prepare 





nutrition and health education projects—among them special simple foods at home 


“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If. you have a particularly effective way 













of your own you'd like to share with other teachers, tj AA 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1961, Gemeral Mills, Inc. 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1951 


PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS ____--~ Kenosha 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
MATTIE FREDRICK —........ Janesville 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
RICHARD J. MARSHALL ____- Jefferson 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
MARGARET SPIELMACHER ___ Superior 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
= . FIRNZEe 2 Madison 
TREASURER 
P. M. VINCENT ___---- Stevens Point 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT 1 


mee 1s, LOOP — 23-23 = Superior 
DISTRICT II 

KENNETH SAGER __-_-_--_- Appleton 
DISTRICT ll i 

A. W. ZELLMER -___ Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT TV . 

ELoyD: R.. Moseng —...._...=- Racine 
DISTRICT V 

ROBERT W. OSTRANDER __-- Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI : 

GEORGIANA GALLOGLY --.. Milwaukee 

PAST PRESIDENT 
WINSTON BROWN __------ Waukesha 
* 


Calendar of Evente 


Mar. 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Pittsburgh 

Apr. 6—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 12-183—Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators and Wiscon- 
sin School Boards seebieitas Mil- 
waukee 

Apr. 24-26 — Wisconsin — of 
Parents and Teachers, Fond du Lac 

May 4-5—Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Milwaukee 

May 5—Wisconsin Deans of Women, 
Wausau 

May 11-12 — Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Association, Green Lake 

May 19-20—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

July 1-7—NEA, San Francisco 

July 9-20—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Oakland, Cal. ° 

Nov. 1-3—WEA, Milwaukee 


* 
THE COVER 

The Journal’s cover picture 
shows the teacher instructing a 
group of eager youngsters en- 
grossed in the study of horses. 
The photograph, through the 
courtesy of the Platteville State 
Teachers College, reveals a typi- 
cal scene in practice teaching 
classes, many of which are 
offered during summer school. 
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WP oe 21 the World -Here in Amertaz” 


FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “See All the 
World—Here in America” educational display kit. (One to a 
classroom, please.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


























@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 
line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 
World — Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for teaching many subjects, 
as well as a handsome classroom decoration. In addition 
to the wall display, this kit includes 16 pages of descriptive 
Lesson Topics. Write for your copy today! 


Al 407 MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


GREYHOUND 
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A Survey on Recent Annuities 


A study of the annuities of retirants during a one 
year period who had taught for 20 years or more 
reveals the inadequacies of the annuities of teachers 
who must live in a period of an inflated economy. 


F WE are to bring about an 
improvement in our Retire- 
ment System WEA members 
should: 
1. Have a knowledge of what our 
recent annuitants are receiving. 


2. Be able to point out the inade- 
quacy of the annuity. 


3. Understand the program that has 
been introduced in the legislature 
to remedy this situation. 


4. Be willing to exert some effort to 
bring about improvement. 


This article is in response to 
many requests for such informa- 
tion. 

Through the cooperation of the 
WEA office and the Annuity 
Board, certain information asked 
for was submitted. Additional 
work and evaluation of the data 
were needed to show the annuity 
received from the required per- 
sonal and state deposit. 


The annuities quoted in this 
survey were granted from July 1, 
1949 to June 30, 1950. Only those 
who taught 20 or more years are 
listed. The names and addresses 
of these people are on file with 
the WEA. There were 36 who 
selected the life annuity and 119 
who selected the 15-year guaran- 
teed annuity. 


Factors in Annuity 


Under our Retirement System 
there are a number of factors 
that determine the amount of 
annuity. Among these are age at 
retirement, length of service, ‘sal- 
ary, type of annuity, amount of 
withdrawals from personal de- 
posits, if any, amount of addi- 
tional deposits, if any, and sex. 
Out of the 36 people who selected 
the life annuity, eight individuals 
made a withdrawal from per- 
sonal deposits. Seven individuals 
made additional deposits. The an- 
nuity as given by the Annuity 
Board and the WEA has been 
adjusted in these cases. In cases 
of withdrawal the additional an- 
nuity that such a_ withdrawal 
would purchase was added to the 
annuity that was submitted by 
the WEA. In cases of additional 
deposits the amount that the ad- 
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ditional deposits purchased was 
deducted from the figure sub- 
mitted by the WEA and the 
Annuity Board. All monthly an- 
nuities quoted in this survey give 
the amount purchased by the 
required personal and state de- 
posits. 

The final average salary is the 
average for the last five years. 
Any final average salary in ex- 
cess of $4800 has been computed 
as $4800 in determining the per 
cent of final average salary. This 


Herbert Dahmer 
WEA Retirement Committee 
Chairman, West Allis 14, 
Wisconsin 








is in line with conditions estab- 
lished in bill 81, S. 

As you will note, detailed in- 
formation is submitted on the 
group of 36 who selected the life 
annuity. Grouped data then show 
the amount and number in each 


EXAMPLES OF LIFE ANNUITIES 


Experience 


No. Age Wisconsin 
| pee ees _ 69—0 48 
? ROTEL aS _ 66—3 48 
Lo i See 68—9 20 
y eee eae Oa 70—3 47 
eo _ 68—3 44 
EIS 66—6 47 
(ee es 26 
het eee ees 66—0 45 
>), 2. >, _ 68—83 25 

i 1 ee = 65—3 44 

> as 65—9 39 

{Yo 64—9 43 

11), es ee __. 64—9 43 

| eer se ree ee 65—3 43 

|) ee ee 66—0 29 

i) ie eEa Ae 62—9 40 

iY), 65—3 42 

i 66—6 41 

WO osetia 28 

| ee een nee 66—9 41 

yo), i ae 63—3 40 

Tee a 322 _. 66—$ 40 

I is _ 60—9 39 

I ae 65—3 32 

TA 61—9 39 

) > ea 60—O0 38 

2TAM oc... 64—9 35 

26% se GE—O 37 

POS ncann nnn. 6—0 33 

1), Se ni enes 64—3 27 

| Se Rave Pree eee ns! 54—9 28 

Ce ae 19 

a eae _. 59—3 25 

bE En ee 51—3 16 

pS EEE SI SLIPS 54—9 21 

ee SOS oe ae 57—6 18 


Per Cent 

Monthly Final Av. Final Av. 

Total Annuity Salary Salary 

48 $119 $2801 52% 
48 89 1905 56 
48 49 3268 18 
47 122 2575 57 
47 96 2363 49 
47 96 2577 44 
47 107 3500 39 
45 87 2770 38 
45 70 3672 23 
44 102 2968 41 
44 96 2712 42 
44 97 2968 39 
43 93 2138 52 
43 112 3536 38 
42 120 3900 37 
42 93 2359 47 
42 87 1843 56 
41 96 2375 48 
41 109 3988 33 
41 165 3793 52 
40 94 2712 42 
40 97 2523 46 
39 83 1610 62 
39 94 3022 37 
39 91 2555 43 
38 92 2699 49 
37 40 1964 25 
37 93 2839 39 
33 94 3147 36 
3 124 7442 31 
28 36 1331 33 
25 25 2443 12 
25 27 1824 18 
22 17 Card not available 
21 16 Last taught 6/30/37 
21 23 Last taught 6/30/36 


X Indicates those who used the $2 minimum guarantee. 
XX Indicates an annuity started 2/1/43. 
XXX Average is for last 3 years only. Taught in Wisconsin College before 


this time. 
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group. Similar detailed informa- 
tion on the group of 119 who se- 
lected the 15-year guaranteed an- 
nuity would occupy too much 
space. However, grouped data are 
submitted. In these figures the 
cents column has been omitted 
and the dollar amounts rounded 
off to the nearest dollar. 

Some conclusions reached from 
this study are: 


1. The median monthly life annuity 
on this survey is $93. The average 
monthly life annuity is $82. The 
median age at retirement was 65 
years 3 months and the median 
length of service was 41 years. 

2. A few members in the life annuity 
group had a relatively short teach- 
ing career and retired in the early 
fifties. A large number had a long 
teaching career and retired at 
ages above 60. 

3. In this survey the median of the 
15 year guaranteed annuity group 
is between $70 and $80 a month. 

4. Many career teachers are using 
the $2 minimum benefit provision. 
Other measures must be enacted 
if some of our future annuitants 
are ever to exceed the $2 guar- 
antee. 


5. 7 individuals in the life annuity 
group reached a per cent above 
half of final average salary. In 
most cases many years of service 
and retirement at ages above 65 
were required to attain this per- 
centage. 

6. 26 individuals in the life annuity 
group are below 50% of final 
average salary. Many in _ this 
group had long years of service 
and retired at ages above 60. 

7. 7 individuals in the 15 year guar- 
anteed annuity group had annu- 
ities of less than $10 a month. 
These people had 20 or more years 
of teaching service but a limited 
number of them were in Wiscon- 
sin. 1 individual in this same 
group had an annuity larger than 
$300. This resulted from an un- 
usually long period of service and 
at an advanced retirement age. 

8. The adequacy of a retirement sys- 
tem should be judged by what it 
does for the majority of its mem- 
bers after a reasonable period of 
service and at a reasonable retire- 
ment age. If we are to attain half 
salary at retirement based on the 
conditions just enumerated, an 
additional measure should be en- 
acted to provide for an increase 
in annuities. 


Bills 78, S. and 81, S. have been 
introduced to bring about an in- 
crease in annuities. The details of 
these bills have been described in 
your November and January 
WEA Journals. 
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SUMMARY OF LIFE AND 
GUARANTEED ANNUITIES 


Summary on 119 
15 yr. guaran- 
teed annuities 


Summary on 36 
life annuities 


Amount No. Amount No. 
$150-175 _____ 1 Over $300 ____ 1 
100-125 —._— 8 $200-300 _____ 1 
90-100 _____ 14 175-200 ____- 0) 
80-90 ______ 4 BY) 2 
AOROO eco 1 125-150 —_-._ 3 
50-60 ______ 0 100-125 ..... 8 
40-50 —_____ z 90-100 _____ 11 
30-40 ______ | 80-90 ~___-- 18 
20-30 3 70-80 —_.__ 23 
10-20 ...._ Z 60-70 ...... 9 
50-60 —_--__ 3 

40-50 ______ 5 

30-40 ______ 8 

20-30 .....- 9 

10-20 —....- 11 

1=90 23x 7 








WEA members should work 
for the passage of both of these 
bills. The enactment of bill 78, S. 
formerly known as Proposal 4 
will increase the state’s deposit 
and create additional supplemen- 
tary credits. The money needed 
to increase the state’s deposit 
would come from the surtax. It 
would be credited to the individ- 
ual accounts of members in the 
retirement deposit fund. The 
money needed to establish the 
supplementary credits would 
come from the surtax. It would 
be placed in the special deposit 
fund and credited to the indi- 
vidual accounts of members. 

If this bill were enacted, you 
would be eligible to receive from 
the state’s portion the following 
monthly life annuities. To these 
figures you would add the annu- 
ity that your personal deposits 


month as the state’s portion and 
a woman would receive $80. 


It should be pointed out that 
the column at age 70 does not 
have too much significance for 
some teachers in the public 
schools. A number of places re- 
fuse to employ teachers after age 
65. In some other sections of the 
state, employment after ages 55 
and 60 is sometimes questionable. 

Bill 81, S. formerly known as 
Proposal 7 has been devised to 
approximate half salary after 30 
years of service and at age 60. If 
enacted it would pay retirement 
benefits approximately the same 
as the amount now paid by the 
State of Illinois. 


Concept of Retirement 


The concept of a retirement 
system paying half salary after 
a certain period of service and at 
a reasonable retirement age has 
long been established. It is the 
yardstick often applied to prove 
or disprove the adequacy of a re- 
tirement system. Nearly all legis- 
lators are familiar with this con- 
cept. This plan is used by other 
retirement systems in the State 
of Wisconsin and by other state 
teacher retirement systems. In 
many of these systems it is the 
only method of computation used 
in figuring the retirement allow- 
ance. 

What effect would this bill 
have on annuities? As an illus- 
tration take a case like number 
24 in the survey. Assume that 
Bill 81, S. was law when this per- 
son retired. This person would be 
entitled to an annual life annuity 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


25 30 
M F M F 
Age 50 __-------$35 $34 $53 $48 
DD atcsaalaclee “OO 59 = «58 
aa 48 42 68 59 
6b:.22.25.-. be “48 79 ~=668 
< | eens Hee: 2° 98 79 


would buy. The cents column has 
been omitted and the dollar 
amounts rounded off to the near- 
est dollar. This table was pre- 
pared by Edward D. Brown, the 
actuary for the WEA. 

As an illustration a man at age 
60 after 35 years of Wisconsin 
service would receive $91 a 


35 40) 45 
M F M F M F 
$ 80 $ 71 
91 80 $119 $104 


106 91 138 119 $175 
126 =105 164 =1388 207 175 


of 32/60 « $3022 — 
$134 a month. 

If Bill 82, S. which provides 
for out of state service should be 
enacted, this person could use 36 
years. This would produce 60% 
of final average salary which is 
the maximum that is allowed 
under this alternate method of 


$1612 or 
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paying retirement allowances. As 
you will note, this bill has the 
effect of bringing everyone who 
uses this alternate method up to 
a certain percentage standard. 
The money needed to finance 
this bill would come from the sur- 
tax and be placed in the contin- 
gent fund. It would then be used 
to bring those individuals who 
used this alternate method up to 
the percentage of final average 
salary established by this bill. 


Surtax for Fund 


It is to be noted that the money 
needed for Bills 78, S. and 81, S. 
comes from the surtax. If the 
surtax is not sufficient, then from 
the general fund of the state. Of 
late years the teachers’ surtax 
has yielded heavy returns and 
large sums of money have re- 
verted back to the general fund 


of the state. The retirement law 
clearly states from what sources 
the revenues are to come. When 
the said conditions are complied 
with there will be no adverse 
actuarial effect on the retirement 
system if Bills 78, S. and 81, S. 
are enacted into law. The amount 
of yield in recent years is more 
than adequate to cover the cost 
of the bills introduced by the 
WEA. An inflated economy has 
helped to create this large surtax 
return. Annuitants must live in 
this inflatéd economy. It seems 
reasonable that an increase above 
the present level is needed. 

You now have some informa- 
tion on the first three points men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article. The WEA Retirement 
Committee trusts that individuals 
and all locals will work on 
Point 4. 





Salary Trends 


ITH the advent of teacher 

contract time the following 
paragraphs give a brief summary 
of a recent mimeographed release 
by the WEA which discussed 
teachers’ salaries and economic 
trends. Underlying any such re- 
view today is the fact that spend- 
ing for our national defense 
promises to underwrite a high 
level of economic activity for at 
least several more years. 

Reports of wage increases, div- 
idends, sales, and the like that 
have been made throughout the 
United States in recent months 
are true also of Wisconsin. Infor- 
mation from the Industrial Com- 
mission shows that the average 
weekly wage in Wisconsin manu- 
facturing industries has_ in- 
creased 15.6 per cent over a year 
ago and that the number of pro- 
duction workers employed has in- 
creased 18.3 per cent. The status 
of the farmer, too, appears to be 
on the upgrade. The January 
issue of the Wisconsin Crop and 
Livestock Reporter observed that 
in mid-December the purchasing 
power of farm products rose to 
104 per cent of their 1910-14 
level—one point higher than a 
month earlier and 6 points higher 
than a year earlier. 
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for Next Year 


Taxes for Education 

Any consideration of salaries 
for teachers must also reflect on 
taxes. Despite all the talk about 
high taxes, when measured 
against the income received, cer- 
tain governmental services are 
not particularly well off today. 


Index to salary adjustment. By 
January the Index at 181.6 had 
gone up 14.3 points since April or 
8.5 per cent. Basic decisions that 
need to be made in using the 
Index are: 

1. Selection of a specific point from 


which changes in the cost of liv- 
ing are to be computed. 


2. Determination of the relationship 
between the amount of wage ad- 
justment and degree of change in 


the cost of living index. 


3. Consideration of minimum and 
maximum limits to the wage 
changes. 


4, Frequency of wage adjustments. 


Effect of Wage Freeze 

With all this discussion of 
change the question constantly 
comes up as to the effect of the 
recent wage freeze on teachers’ 
salaries. General Regulation No. 
4 of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency was summarized in WEA 
Legislative Bulletin No. 5 of Feb- 
ruary 16. To further clarify this 
regulation the interpretation by 
the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association fol- 
lows: 

1. It does not forbid the annual in- 


crements of an _ official salary 
schedule. 

2. It does not prevent the revision 
and improvement of salary sched- 
ules. i 

3. It does not block the completion 
of a series of official acts (e.g., 


What is the outlook for teachers’ salaries? Prelim- 


inary estimates reaching the WEA office indicate 


a strong upward trend in all sizes of school systems. 


According to the recent report on 
taxation by the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Council the total net ex- 
penditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools in this 
state amounted to 3.50 per cent 
of the income payments received 
by individuals in 1930. This per- 
centage increased to 5.62 in 1952, 
then decreased till it reached a 
low of 1.64 in 1944 after which 
time it has risen to an estimated 
2.33 per cent in 1950—certainly 
not an undue expenditure on edu- 
cation. 

The last few months of rapid 
economic change have caused 
many requests to come to the 
WEA office concerning the appli- 
cation of the Consumers’ Price 


budget hearings, action by publie 
officials, ete.) begun in past weeks 
to raise salaries for teachers at 
some future date, such as March 1. 
Such raises would be improve- 
ments of a salary schedule by 
“ordinance or regulation of duly 
constituted authorities” of state 
or local governmental units. 

4. It does not forbid the granting of 
cost-of-living increases through 
official action by school or other 
public officials. 


. It does not prevent paying higher 
salaries to an individual trans- 
ferred to a position where the 
rates of pay are customarily 
higher than in the previous posi- 
tion. 


Another question that is often 
asked is whether additional train- 
ing pays. Current evidence shows 
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that additional training is valu- 
able. This year the median salary 
for teachers with two years of 
training is $2185, for three years 
of training is $2685, for four 
years of training is $3045, and 
for five years of training is $4005. 


Outlook for Salaries 


In conclusion the final question 
remains as to what is the outlook 
for teachers salaries for next 
year. Preliminary estimates com- 
ing into the WEA office indicate 
a strong upward trend in all sizes 
of school systems. Estimates in 
rural schools range all the way 
from $10 to $50 per month with 
an average of about $20. Esti- 
mates of yearly increases in vil- 
lage schools range from nothing 
to about $500 with an average of 
about $200. All schools anticipate 
that cost of living adjustments 
made in recent months will con- 
tinue into the next year in addi- 
tion to the increments called for 
on salary schedules. The net 
effect promises to be an even 
higher average increase in city 
schools than in village or country 
schools. 


Shes You Tod 


Education of Exceptional Chil- 

dren? 

49th Yearbook, Part II; ed. by 

Nelson B. Henry. National 
Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. $3.50. 

An important contribution to 
the thinking of educators con- 
cerned with the education of “all 
the children of all the people.” 
“The purpose of the Yearbook is 
to explain the nature of the prob- 
lems with which the school and 
community are confronted . 
and to describe procedures .. . 
which have been found effective 

The materials presented are by 
a large group of experts who 
have devoted their professional 
lifetimes to the job of educating 
“those who deviate from what is 
supposed to be average in physi- 
cal, mental, emotional or social 
characteristics . . .”” The contents 
have been directed chiefly to 
those who are more broadly con- 
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cerned with the education of “ex- 
ceptional children” rather than 
to those currently engaged in this 
important undertaking. 

These materials, timely and in 
some cases fairly technical, make 
good reading for school princi- 
pals, superintendents, and others 
concerned with providing for the 
education of the handicapped, as 
well as the parents of handi- 
capped children.—G. D. STEVENS, 
Dept. of Education and Psy- 
chology, Division of Exceptional 
Education, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


, = You ail 


And Madly Teach? 

A layman looks at public school 
education, by Mortimer 
Smith. Henry Regnery Co., 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, 1949. $2.00. 

A readable, challenging book 
designed to be read by parents of 
public school children. The book, 
however, is one to be carefully 





teviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Cirele Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 





read by all teachers regardless of 
their educational philosophy. 

Teachers, in reading this book, 
will have moments of pride, but 
far more often, will find them- 
selves in the depths of despair. 
Anger will flare often. 

“And Madly Teach” is a chal- 
lenge to the teaching field. It con- 
tains an analysis of our schools 
that we need to have given us 
from time to time. 

If you start the book, you will 
not like it, but it is certain that 
you will not put it down until it 
has been read in its entirety. 

All phases of school life are 
covered with vigor and frank- 
ness. You may not agree, but at 
all points, the book will make you 
pause and consider.—HOMER E. 
DELONG, Eau Claire Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


The 100-Year Look at 
Higher Education 


HE five major events in U. §, 

higher education in the past 
100 years, according to Oliver C. 
Carmichael of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching are: 


1. Growth of land-grant col- 
leges, “through which the United 
States announced that higher ed- 
ucation is not alone for the well- 
to-do but also for the farmer and 
the industrial worker.” 


2. Trend toward a flexible cur- 
riculum through the elective sys- 
tem “which attracts large num- 
bers of students to colleges and 
introduced a profession of 
courses.” 


3. Expansion of university re- 
search. 


4. Spread of general education. 


5. Change over from the junior 
college to the community college. 


Looking 50 Years Ahead 

During the next 50 years, com- 
munity college expansion will ex- 
ceed that of any other phase of 
higher education, Dr. Carmichael 
predicted. ‘From all indications,” 
he said, “community college ex- 
pansion during the next half cen- 
tury will exceed that of any other 
phase of higher education. Its ad- 
vance in California and New 
York presages its probable future 
development. Because it is new, 
its program is still amorphous. 
Great patience, time, and effort 
will be needed to develop and re- 
fine it. It will require the wisest 
educational statesmanship, imag- 
ination, and courage to produce 
the kind of program that will 
meet the needs of society. The 
Carnegie Foundation is now in 
the midst of a study of the con- 
tent of general education in the 
junior college curriculum. Its 
progress will be watched with the 
greatest interest by all those 
aware of the tremendous future 
importance of the community col- 
lege. Its programs will vary 
markedly: in some cases leaning 
heavily toward the technical; in 
others toward the more tradi- 
tional courses, but always respon- 
sive to the needs of those whom 
it is designed to serve.” 
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S YOUR eye on the target? Do your plans for 
vacation include summer school at one of the 
teachers colleges of Wisconsin? Are you going to 
enjoy and profit through the study and recreational 
advantages offered by the state? Between now and 
next June these and many other questions will be 
answered affirmatively by thousands of teachers. 
What are your plans? 

Last year the State Teachers Colleges and The 
Stout Institute had 7,000 teachers enrolled for the 
summer courses. Some were continuing their col- 
lege education toward diplomas and degrees; some 
were interested in making advance preparation in 
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order to make their class assignment for the fol- 
lowing year easier and to accomplish better re- 
sults; some were college students wishing to accel- 
erate their college programs by summer study; and 
some desired to start their college work during the 
summer. All were aiming at the common objective 
of improving their professional standing. 

This year the objectives will be the same. Classes 
conducted by capable and experienced faculty 
members will provide for those who take the reg- 
ular college courses. In addition workshops, labo- 
ratory schools, and clinics will be established in 
most of the colleges which will allow teachers the 
opportunity .to tackle their own particular prob- 
lems of the classroom and secure the advice and 
counsel of experts in the field, as well as to profit 
from the helpful criticisms of their colleagues. 

Several colleges offer unique and interesting de- 
vices to vary the course of study. Educational tours 
to far away parts of the United States and Canada, 
and journeys to places of historical and geological 
interest feature many of the workshops. 

But all is not work. Realizing that recreation 
and entertainment are as essential to summer 
school as classroom activity itself, special treats 
are scheduled to include well-known artists and 
lecturers on informative subjects—opportunities 
not available to many throughout the year. Organ- 
ized recreational programs offer golf, swimming, 
hiking, tennis, square dancing, school picnics, and 
special excursions to places of interest within easy 
reach of the campus. 

Above all the entire program takes place in an 
ideal atmosphere and setting. Thousands of people 
come to Wisconsin to enjoy the pleasant climate 
and the vacationland which is yours every day. 
Within easy reach of all the campuses may be 
found enchanting woodland trails for the lovers of 
nature, the calm pine-fringed lakes to entice the 
water sport enthusiast, the placid or swirling 
rivers awaiting the would-be fisherman, and the 
beautiful scenery molded by the hand of nature. 

Yes. Summer school costs money. Is it worth the 
price? According to a recent survey of salaries in 
Wisconsin made by the WEA, the median for 
teachers with two years of training is $2185, for 
three years $2685, for four years $3045, and for 
five years $4005. The differences are $500, $360, 
and $960, respectively. Let the facts speak for 
themselves. 

As you look through the following pages of the 
Journal perhaps you will find just the course and 
the college of your choice—each of which has given 
you a brief account of its offerings. If you want 
further information use the coupon on Page 18. 
Simply check the course or courses in which you 
are interested or write in the blanks for specific 
information and mail to the Director of Summer 
Session. You will soon receive detailed material 
covering the school and course of your choice. 


















Opportunities for practice teaching and observation will be offered. 





Kiver Falls 


June 11 - July 20 


LL departments of the college 

are well represented in the 

75 courses offered during the 
summer session. 





Special Features 


High school graduates—A com- 
plete program is offered gradu- 
ates of high schools who wish to 
complete a summer of work be- 
fore the opening of the fall term. 

Coaches Clinic —The_ second 
annual River Falls Coaching 
Clinic will be held June 14, 15, 
and 16. Several of the nation’s 
outstanding football and basket- 
ball coaches will head this clinic. 

Psycho-Educational Clinic— 
Students may utilize the facilities 
of the recently instituted psycho- 
educational clinic. Here is an 
opportunity to gain experience in 
techniques dealing with educa- 
tional ills. 

Kindergarten—Special work is 
offered in organization, curricu- 
lum, observation, and_ student 
teaching on the kindergarten 
level. 

Student Teaching — The cam- 
pus school will be in session daily 
during the forenoon to provide 
observation and student teaching 
in all grades from nursery school 
through junior high. 

Driver Education—This is a 
course certifying teachers for 
driver education. A dual con- 
trolled car will be used for actual 
driving experiences. 

Textbook Display Library—A 
unique service which permits stu- 
dents to examine the latest publi- 
cations in the various phases of 
education. 

Workshops — Four workshops 
are offered: 1. Television and 
Radio in Education. 2. Problems 
in Elementary Education. 3. Nu- 
trition Education. 4. Art. 


Convocations 


The Holbrooks—Present scenes 
on great personalities. 

Lucille La Chapelle—An 
authority on the importance of 
the voice in everyday living. 
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Sandra Warfield—A program 
of light opera music is brought 
by this young and_ beautiful 
soprano. 

Bobo — presents modern mir- 
acles of magic. 

C. William Duncan—Commen- 
tator. for “The Philadelphia In- 
quirer.” 

Dorothy Culbertson — She 
comes as a successful lecturer 
rather than a bridge expert. 


The Outdoors 


The summer session program 
includes organized golf, 
ming, tennis, volley ball, an all- 
school picnic and evening square 
dancing on the tennis courts 
weekly. 

The annual Donna Mae boat 
excursion for the student body is 
scheduled for Friday, July 2. The 
boat trip on the St. Croix and 
Mississippi rivers is one of the 
memorable experiences of the 
summer. 

For further information write 
to Dr. L. G. Stone, Director of 
the Summer Session. 


* 


oe 


June 18 - July 28 


HE 1951 Summer Session of 

the Central State Teachers 
College at Stevens Point has been 
planned to meet the demands of 
rural, primary, upper-elemen- 
tary, and secondary teachers. 
The academic courses offered will 
also be of interest to those who 
may wish only to secure addi- 
tional college credits or add to 
their general education. 





Educational Program 


A wide choice of regular col- 
lege subjects will meet the needs 
of: 


1. Teachers who are returning to 
college to work toward diplomas 
or degrees. 

2. Teachers who are interested in 
subject matter which will give 
them help in their teaching. 


3. College students who may wish to 
accelerate their college program 
by summer study. 
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4. Students who may wish to start 
their college work in the summer 
session. 

5. Teachers now teaching on emer- 
gency permits. 


Workshops for Teachers 


A curriculum workshop for 
elementary teachers will be 
divided into two parts, Arith- 
metic and Reading, each part to 
run for six weeks and to carry 3 
credits each. Enrollment may be 
made in either one or both. This 
course should be of value to many 
permit teachers as well as to 
others. 

The Training School will be in 
operation for purposes of obser- 
vation and student practice 
teaching in the elementary 
grades. 


Services and Activities 


Nelson Hall, the women’s dor- 
mitory, will provide a comfort- 
able and nicely furnished home 
for 110 women. Meals will be 
served in the same manner as 
during the regular college year. 

The college bus will serve as a 
traveling classroom for 26 stu- 
dents in geography and litera- 
ture. This third annual field trip 
will take students into New Eng- 
land and French Canada for a 
period of three weeks of the 
summer session.* Six credits may 
be earned, three in geography 
and three in literature. 

The art department is planning 
a series of short art workshops 
and excursions to art galleries. 


Training for Librarians 

A Teacher Librarian Training 
Course is being planned. Those 
who plan on taking this course 
should notify the college as far in 
advance as possible. 

The usual cultural and enter- 
tainment programs will be sched- 
uled for each week. 

The health program provides 
limited free dispensary service 
and hospitalization. 

Fees—$25 state and $4 activ- 
ity :fees. 

For further information, write 
to Raymond M. Rightsell, Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session. 


* The remaining three weeks will be 
spent on the campus. 


Oshhosh 


June 18 - July 27 


OUR choice of more than 60 
courses and the college and 
city facilities of Oshkosh, on 
Lake Winnebago, are awaiting 
you for the 1951 summer session. 
Courses in the areas of history, 
English, mathematics, science, 
physical education, art, music, 
geography, social studies, psy- 
chology, health, cooperatives, and 
conservation will be offered dur- 
ing the six-week session. Tech- 
nique courses in methods of 
teaching reading, music, art, 
arithmetic, and physical educa- 
tion are also offered. 

City facilities which are open 
to summer school students in- 
clude Menominee Park on Lake 
Winnebago, the Public Museum, 
Paine Art Center, Municipal Golf 
Course, Municipal tennis courts 
and bathing beaches, and the 
Oshkosh Public Library. 





Teachers Needed 


Two types of volunteers are 
needed to carry on the nation’s 
educational system during this 
period of disturbing world condi- 
tions: (1) high school graduates 
who will prepare for teaching 
and who are willing to attend 
summer and winter to qualify as 
teachers as soon as possible, and 
(2) former teachers who will re- 
enter the profession and obtain 
additional preparation during 
summer sessions. 

For experienced teachers who 


have not had similar courses, 
remedial reading, audio visual 


aids, and elementary curriculum 
training are available. The needs 
of county normal school gradu- 
ates who wish to complete a four- 
year curriculum leading to a B.S. 
degree may be satisfied during 
the summer session. 

All courses necessary for sec- 
ondary graduates who wish to 
qualify for teaching in the upper 
grades are offered in the summer 
session. The director of training 
should be consulted for a list of 
courses needed to qualify for 
teaching in grades four to eight. 

An excellent series of assembly 
programs for your enjoyment 
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will feature a Negro orchestra, 
the Dingill Family Concert, the 
Philharmonic Quartette, ‘Dra- 
matic Scenes from History and 
Fiction,” and C. William Duncan 
in “Close ups of Famous Amer- 
icans in 1951.” An outstanding 
reading authority is being 
secured to conduct a three-day 
reading conference. 

For information or your copy 
of the Summer School Bulletin 
available in April, write to Dr. 
J. H. Smith, Director of Summer 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


P Lattoville 


June 11 - July 20 


URAL, elementary, and sec- 

ondary teachers, as well as 
those in the specialized fields of 
agriculture and industrial arts, 
will find opportunities for profes- 
sional and personal advancement 
in the summer program offered 
this year by Platteville State 
Teachers College. 

An expanded program includes 
six courses offered for the first 
time during a Platteville summer 
session. These are: Modern Rus- 
sia, Driver Education, Supervi- 
sion of Elementary and Rural 
Education, Plastics, and Cooper- 
atives. 





Specials for Summer 


The schedule of classes has 
also been planned to include a 
number which are seldom offered 
to summer session students. 
Among these are: Beginning 
Reading in ‘the Primary Grades, 
Visual Education, Rural School 
Curriculum, Play and Recreation 
Leadership, Physical Science Sur- 
vey, Philosophy and Psychology 
of Art Education, Art Apprecia- 
tion and History, Trees and 
Shrubs, Bird Study, Special 
Problems in Home and School 
Improvement, Music Apprecia- 
tion, Twentieth Century Poetry, 
Adolescent Psychology, Speech in 
Elementary Grades, and Speech 
Correction. 

A complete list of courses is 
printed in the summer bulletin. 

Featured on this summer’s 
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program will be a Writers’ Clinic, 
directed by a nationally known 
author and teacher of profes- 
sional writing, Prof. Walter 
Stanley Campbell. Offered for 
one credit, the Clinic will be held 
afternoons of the week, July 9- 
13. Persons not enrolled in the 
summer session may attend the 
Clinic by paying a fee of $5. 

In addition to directing courses 
in professional writing at the 
University of Oklahoma, Prof. 
Campbell has published 21 books, 
edited three, and served on the 
editorial staff of a literary 
weekly. His work, published un- 
der the pen name, Stanley Vestal, 
includes a variety of forms: 
novels, short stories, biographies, 
poetry, histories, articles, criti- 
cism, essays, scientific papers, 
juveniles, and feature stories. 

Emphasizing professional hab- 
its of thought and methods of 
work, Prof. Campbell’s courses 
are planned to turn out a writer 
rather than a short story or 
novel. During the past three 
years his pupils and graduates 
have published approximately 60 
books and have written articles 
accepted by the nation’s leading 
magazines. 


Teaching and Observation 


Opportunities for student 
teaching and for individual and 
group observation will be pro- 
vided in the Training School. 
Students wishing to earn credits 
in teaching should contact Dr. 
Roger E. Guiles, Director of 
Teacher Training, prior to regis- 
tration. 

Outside speakers and musi- 
cians are being booked for 
weekly assembly programs. Cam- 
pus athletics will include archery 
and tennis with municipal facili- 
ties available for swimming and 
golf. Most classes are scheduled 
during the morning, leaving 
afternoons free for study and 
recreation. 

The college cafeteria and men’s 
residence hall will be open for 
summer session students. Rooms 
are also available in private 
homes. 

For further information write 
to Dr. Milton Longhorn, Director 
of the Summer Session. To facili- 
tate registration it is recom- 


mended that students who have 
questions concerning credits or 
courses contact Dr. Longhorn 
before June 11. 


* 


Whitewater 


June 18 - July 27 


HE 1951 Summer Session at 

Whitewater State Teachers 
College, which begins on June 18, 
will feature extensive offerings in 
rural, elementary, and commer- 
cial education. Special courses in 
art, music, physical education, 
audio-visual education, and guid- 
ance will also be available. In 
addition to an offering of nearly 
70 classes, an interesting series 
of clinics and institutes have also 
been planned. 

Summer session students at 
Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege will have available to them 
an interesting recreational pro- 
gram, the ever popular Tuesday 
morning “Kaffee-Klatches”, a 
series of short trips to near-by 
points of interest, and a series of 
convocations made up of both ed- 
ucational and entertainment pro- 
grams. 

Features in the series of clinics 
and institutes include a reading 
clinic on June 26, a mental health 
institute on July 10, and a com- 
mercial education clinic on July 
17. A workshop for school main- 
tenance people, and a textbook 
and school supply exhibit will be 
held on Friday, June 29. The ex- 
hibit will open on Thursday, 
June 28. 

Field trips for credit following 
the close of summer session on 
July 27, may be organized if 
enough students are interested. 
Those interested should address 
inquiries to “Field Trips’, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater. 

The fee for the 1951 Summer 
Session is $30.00 This amount in- 
cludes the student activity fee. 
Textbooks are provided by the 
college. 

For further _ information, 
please write to: Dr. R. C. Wil- 
liams, President, or Dr. A. I. 
Winther, 1951 Summer Session 
Director. 
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June 18 - July 27 


AU CLAIRE State Teachers 

College will offer 80 interest- 
ing and stimulating courses dur- 
ing the six-week summer session 
from June 18 through July 27. 
Teachers seeking professional ad- 
vancement and students with 
specialized needs will find com- 
plete programs available. 





Program for H. S. Students 


High school graduates who 
wish to begin college careers will 
find a full program of subjects 
articulated with the fall semester 
program to enable them to 
shorten the time required until 
graduation. Students may take 
work leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Elementary 
Education or in Secondary Edu- 
cation, or advance their liberal 
arts or pre-professional pro- 
grams. 


Help for Permit Teachers 


Teachers now _ working on 
emergency permits will find open 
to them courses in art, education, 
psychology, English, geography, 
music, biology, physical science, 
physical education, speech, and 
social sciences. ; 


Elementary Certification 


Secondary education and lib- 
eral arts graduates desiring to 
train for elementary teaching 
may take work in elementary ed- 
ucation toward qualifying for a 
certificate to teach in the elemen- 
tary grades. 


Teacher-Librarian Training 
Persons who wish to qualify 
for teacher-librarian certificates 
will be interested in the courses 
designed to qualify them for 
teacher-librarian positions. 


Conferences 


Conference on Mental Health 
—June 27-29. 


Conference on the Far East 
(To be in June). 


Chicago Symphony Woodwind 
Quintet will be present. 
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Social life on the campus is a regular part of the summer school program. 


Inviting Features 


Convocation Programs: 

Doraine and Ellis (Vocal Duo); 
Rhythm Kings (Quartet); Chicago 
Symphony Quintet; The Chapel Choir 
(Capitol University); Dorothy Cul- 
bertson—“Decisions for To-Day”. 


Special Courses 


Humanities 50 and 51—Integrated 
study of art, music and literature; 
Driver Education (Ed. 111)—Success- 
ful completion warrants certification to 
teach Driver Education in Wisconsin 
high schools; Safety Education (Phy. 
Ed. 105)—Elementary education stu- 
dents will find this course valuable; 
Audio-Visual Ed. (Ed. 191)—Compre- 
hensive understanding of audio-visual 
aids; Library Science 120—Children’s 
Literature; Library Science 125—Ado- 
lescent Literature; Library Science 
145 — Bibliography; Library Science 
150 — Library Administration; Orni- 
thology (Biology 115)—Study of birds 
of Eau Claire area; College Geometry 
(Math 107)—Especially designed for 
prospective high school teacher of 
mathematics; Physical Education for 
the Elementary Teacher (Phy. Ed. 
150); Arithmetic for Teachers (Math 
2)—Particularly valuable for upper 
elementary education students. 


Fees for Summer Session 


State—$25:00. 

Students Activities—$5.00. 

Write to Leonard Haas, Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session. 


* 


ola Crosse 


JUNE 11 - JULY 20 


IFE and study for six weeks in 
Wisconsin’s beautiful ‘Cou- 
lee Region” offers both pleasant 
and profitable experience for 
summer session students at La 
Crosse State Teachers College. 
The advantages of a city of 
50,000, the beautiful Mississippi, 
an inviting out-of-doors, and a 
progressive college program will 
appeal to those who want “some- 
thing different” during the sum- 
mer. 





Course Offerings 


Stimulating classes for teach- 
ers at all public school levels, de- 
signed especially for those who 


‘want practical help with their 


teaching problems. Skilled teach- 
ers and well-distributed offerings 
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in Art, Education and Psychol- 
ogy, English, French and Span- 
ish, Geography, History and 
Social Science, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, Sci- 
ence, and Speech offer abundant 
opportunity for personal and 
professional growth. 


PR Institute 


A “Coulee Region Little White 
House Conference on Children 
and Youth” wil be held on 
Wednesday, June 27. Featured 
will be speakers from the Na- 
tional White House Conference, 
panels, and informal “buzz ses- 
sions” on a “what-can-we-do- 
about-it” level. Detailed program 
may be obtained from Mrs. Mary 
Hebberd, Publicity Director. 


Laboratory Schools 


A campus rural school and an 
elementary school will offer op- 
portunity for both practice and 
observation. The most up-to-date 
methods, curricula, and materials 
will be employed. 


Health Workshop 


Those interested in health edu- 
cation will have an unusual op- 
portunity to hear outstanding 
speakers, participate in stimulat- 
ing discussions, observe the latest 
in methods and equipment, and 
obtain help on their school prob- 
lems in meetings which will be 
held daily during the entire six 
weeks. 


Writers Workshop 


John R. Tunis, noted promoter 
of creative writing by children 
and adults, will be on the campus 
for one week, June 18-22. He will 
lecture, lead discussion and give 
individual help to those inter- 
ested in writing. Registration 
fee, $10.00. 


Feature Classes 


A Great Books reading-discus- 
sion class under experienced 
direction—Wisconsin Culture, a 
three-weeks study of the back- 
ground of the Wisconsin of today 
—Guidance Through Play, child 
study by parents and teachers in 
a “laboratory” situation on the 
playground, together with parent 
conference techniques — equally 
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attractive offerings in numerous 
other subjects. 


Registration and Fees 


Registration June 11. Fees 
total $30.00 for six week term. 
Nominal towel fee for those using 
the gymnasiums and swimming 
pools. For full details or bulletin 
write to Admissions Office, State 
Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 
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June 11 - July 21 


| graduate and_ under- 
graduate work will again be 
offered at Superior in the coming 
Summer Session. There will be a 
total of seventy-three undergrad- 
uate courses offered and fourteen 
graduate courses. Lake Superior, 
—deep, broad, long and cold—can 
all but guarantee a cool tempera- 
ture conducive to study. 





Need for Teachers 

The need for elementary and 
rural teachers is great—opportu- 
nities for employment were never 
greater: salaries for good teach- 
ers with a Bachelor’s or Master’s 
degree were never higher. Sal- 
aries are increasingly keyed to 
degrees or credits earned. 


Need for an Education 


The 1951 Summer School at 
Superior aims at offering “‘a good 
education” on each of five yearly 
academic levels—freshmen (1951 
high school graduates are invited 
to start their college education 
now) ; second year (finish a two- 
year course for rural teachers or 
continue the second year of a 
longer course) ; third year (finish 
a three-year ,course for elemen- 
tary teaching or continue the 
third year of any one of our six 
four-year courses); fourth year 
(all four-year courses lead to a 
Bachelor’s Degree); fifth year, 
Superior offers a Master’s De- 
gree in Education. 

Since 1947 Superior has been 
authorized to grant Liberal Arts 
degrees. 


Some Special Features 
1. A full week’s special attention to 


the problems of reading—under 
the leadership of Dr. A. S. Artley 
of the University of Missouri. 

2. Auditorium exercises bi-weekly: 
Sandra Warfield, contralto; Dor- 
othy Culbertson, lecturer; the 
Rhythm Kings, a male quartette; 
and others. 

3. A full attendance (last summer 
230 enrolled) campus elementary 
and junior high school for demon- 
stration, observation and student 
teaching. 

4. A rich program of graduate work 
(99 teachers and administrators 

last summer started work on their 
Master’s Degree). 

. A fine recreational 
trips, picnics, parties. 

For additional information 
write to: V. E. VAN PATTER, 

Director of Summer Session, 

Superior, Wis. 


> 4 
Steud Gestitial 


June 18 - July 27 


HE Stout Institute Summer 

Session opens the six week 
term for registration on Monday, 
June 18, with classes beginning 
on Tuesday, June 19. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses will 
be offered in a wide and appro- 
priate range of work. With -spe- 
cial emphasis in the fields of In- 
dustrial Education and Home 
Economics, a balanced breadth of 
courses will be available in Eng- 
lish, science, social science, math- 
ematics, physical education, and 
coaching. The program of work 
is planned for teachers and school 
executives in general education 
and vocational education, for 
those working toward degrees, 
and for recent high school gradu- 
ates who desire to start their col- 
lege work. Special provision will 
be made for high school gradu- 
ates desiring to start college 
work prior to entry into the 
Armed Services. 


Oo 


program— 





Home Economics 


The Division of Home Eco- 
nomics is pleased to have five 
new laboratories completely 
equipped and ready for efficient 
use during the 1951 summer ses- 
sion. ' 

The so-called Bishop techniques 
as promoted by the State Cloth- 
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ing Clinic Committee have been 
further developed at The Stout 
Institute and will be presented in 
the new course, ‘Modern Meth- 
ods of Clothing Construction.” 

For the first time in several 
years, “Methods in Teaching 
Home Economics” will be offered 
during the summer session. 

“Creative Arts” will offer stu- 
dents enjoyable experiences and 
aid them in developing new abil- 
ities in creating compositions 
with finger painting, chalk draw- 
ing, and sketching. 

Other graduate and_ under- 
graduate courses will be offered 
in the areas of home economics 


education, nutrition, consumer 
information, institution food 
preparation, clothing construc- 


tion, crafts, tailoring and con- 
structing slip covers and dra- 
peries. 


Industrial Education 


In the Division of Industrial 
Education, the new shop facili- 
ties will be in use for summer 
session students. A new course in 
Constructing and Maintaining 
Electronic Equipment, making 
greater use of the surplus elec- 
tronically controlled equipment 
now available in significant quan- 
tities, will be offered. In modern- 
ized and newly equipped shops, 
courses will be open in printing, 
graphic arts, off-set lithography, 
bookbinding, plastics, drafting, 
woodwork, painting and decorat- 
ing, finishing, metalwork, uphol- 
stery, bricklaying, and general 
mechanics. 


Courses and Conferences 


There will be excellent selec- 
tions of courses in psychology, 
educational philosophy, guidance, 
theory and organization of the 
general shop and trade and job 
analysis. 

Driver Education basic and ad- 
vanced courses will be offered on 
a two-week basis in cooperation 
with Wisconsin authorities and 
the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. 

In addition to basic courses in 
Audio-Visual Education and Pho- 
tography, a new course in Pro- 
duction and Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials will specifically meet 
teachers’ needs in a_ practical 
manner. 
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College Facilities 


The college dormitories for 
men and women, the college cafe- 
teria, and the student union will 
be available for summer session 
students. Family housing units 
are also available. 


Recreation 


Swimming, boating, fishing, 
golf, tennis, and a planned pro- 
gram of social activities are in 
the summer plan with excellent 
facilities. 


Summer Session Bulletin 


Write to Director of Summer 
Session, THE STOUT INSTI- 
TUTE, Menomonie, Wis. for the 
Summer Session Bulletin. 


Wik —_ = 


June 26 - August 4 


RECORD number of under- 

graduate and graduate 
courses will be offered during the 
six-weeks session at Milwaukee. 
Workshops, off-campus projects, 
and travel tours, coupled with an 
outstanding recreational pro- 
gram, will provide an interesting 
and profitable summer for many 
teachers. 





A Wide Variety of Courses 


150 Courses in the fields of art, 
biology, chemistry, economics, 
education, English, foreign lan- 
guages, geography, history, math- 
ematics, music, physical educa- 
tion, physics, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, speech. Graduate courses in 
elementary education, education 
for exceptional children, art edu- 
cation, secondary education, and 
music education. 


Workshops 


A six-weeks workshop in Ele- 
mentary Education; a new six- 
weeks off-campus Elementary 
Workshop at West Bend; a work- 
shop in the Education of the 
Mentally Deficient, and a summer 
camp session at Eagle River. 
Conferences 


A conference on Mental Health 


and a conference on U. S.—Asiatie 
Relations (dates to be an- 
nounced). 


European Travel Tour 


A field study trip covering five 
European and three Mediterra- 
nean countries (July 28—-Sept. 1) 
sponsored jointly with “White- 
water State Teachers College. 


Great American Films 


A series of five Tuesday film 
showings presenting masterpieces 
of the American film. 


Teacher and Contemporary World 


A series of five lectures by spe- 
cialists in their fields focusing 
upon new problems arising for 
the teacher in a changing age. 


Recreational Program 


Outside speakers and special 
entertainment at weekly convoca- 
tions; regular recreational hours 
in gymnasium; picnics; excur- 
sions; and an opportunity to 
enjoy the vacation resources of 
Milwaukee. 

For further information write 
A. A. Suppan, Director of the 
Summer Session. 





Director of Summer Session 


Name of College 


iii tate he edn od es , Wisconsin 
City 
Dear Sir: 

I am interested in attending 
summer school this year. Please 
send me information about the 
following courses offered in 1951 
which I have checked. 

__._. Administration 

_..._ Agriculture 

_._.._ Elementary Education 

__.. Rural Education 

_... Secondary Education - 

__.._ Kindergarten Education 

__._. Home Economics 

__.. Industrial Arts 

__.. Liberal Arts 

____ Music 


City State 
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Q. What is the PTA’s legisla- 
tive policy? 

A. The legislative policy of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is “to support legis- 
lation introduced to strengthen 
child welfare and _ educational 
statutes, to promote further leg- 
islation for the adequate care and 
protection of children and youth, 
and to oppose any legislation 
which would weaken present 
child welfare and education laws, 
and lower existing standards.” 


Q. How is the PTA’s legisla- 
tive program formulated? 

A. The content of our program 
is derived from the following 
major sources: 

1. Items from our previous leg- 
islative program not yet made 
into law. 

2. Items similar or closely re- 
lated on the state level to those on 
our National PTA legislative pro- 
gram; for example, child labor 
laws and better health services. 

3. New items based upon the 
resolutions passed by our annual 
state convention. 

4. New items suggested by our 
members, local PTA’s, state board 
or chairmen after they have been 
carefully studied and _ recom- 
mended by our Advisory Commit- 
tee on Legislation. The Advisory 
Committee, consisting of the vice 
president, three other members 
of our State Board of Managers, 
and the state legislative chair- 
man, reviews the material from 
the foregoing sources. This year 
three meetings of the committee 
were held before our full pro- 
gram was drawn up and ap- 
proved. In order to get first-hand 
presentation of new material, 
heads of the state departments in 
several fields in which we are in- 
terested were called in to present 
to us the needed legislation in 
these fields. The legislative pro- 
gram as recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee was presented 
to the regular meeting of our 
State Executive Committee in 
early January where it was given 
final approval. 


Q. What is the state PTA pro- 
gram for this session of the legis- 
lature? 

A. Since there are numerous 
bills affecting education and child 
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What is the Program 





Sig gi 


Wisconsin Congress? 


To let Journal readers know about the legislative 


program of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers we asked Mrs. R. L. Schumpert, legisla- 
tive chairman, some questions. Here are her answers. 


welfare perhaps a mention of 
some of the fundamental pro- 
posals we are supporting will be 
sufficient. 

1. We feel that the last legisla- 
ture took significant steps in the 
right direction toward the im- 
provement of education in Wis- 
consin and we are asking for a 
continuation of school reorganiz- 
ation on an incentive basis as set 
up by the 1949 Legislature. 

2. We are supporting legisla- 
tion providing for state aid for 
Union Free High Schools on an 
equitable basis, for increase of 
the base on which aids are fig- 
ured for integrated districts, for 
the expansion and improvement 
of vocational education, and for 
appropriations for aids for han- 
dicapped children. 

3. We support measures to im- 
prove retirement benefits for 
teachers to a level commensurate 
with present living costs. 

4. We support the extension of 
library services and the develop- 
ment of the state system of radio 
broadcasting -of educational in- 
formation and public service pro- 
grams. 

5. We support changes in the 
child welfare statutes which will 
strengthen and improve them, re- 
sulting in better service for chil- 
dren and youth by both public 
and private agencies. 

6. We support legislation which 
will develop public health pro- 


grams and assist counties and 
local communities to obtain more 
complete public health services 
by an adequate plan for state aid 
for such health departments. 

7. In the field of safety we en- 
dorse measures which will guar- 
antee added protection and min- 
imize hazards to children. 

8. We endorse the work of the 
Governor’s Conference on Human 
Rights and urge adequate appro- 
priations for the continuation of 
its work. 


Q. What are you doing to 
acquaint all PTA organizations 
with the legislative program? 

A. Each local unit is asked to 
appoint a legislative chairman. 
Copies of our state legislative 
program, our National PTA leg- 
islative program, our Manual 
containing instructions and sug- 
gestions for local unit chairmen, 
plus some study and resource ma- 
terials in health, juvenile protec- 
tion and school reorganization 
were mailed in our January 
packet to every local unit. It is 
hoped that the legislative chair- 
man will use these materials for 
unit programs and study groups. 

The state legislative chairman 
has written monthly articles in 
our Wisconsin Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin, presented monthly radio 
programs on various phases of 
our program over our state radio 


network, and has_ conducted 
workshops for local chairmen 
19 
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ef COASTWISE Convenient 
*") twice-weekly schedules, both 
“fe north and south bound, between 
= East Coast and Gulf Ports. Inter- 
esting stopover ports. Rate, one way, 
from Baltimore to New Orleans — 
$120.00, plus tax. Fares to intermediate 
ports in proportion. 





= INTERCOASTAL Oppor- 
“ tunity for an extended sea trip 
“=z —cOast to coast—through the 
Panama Canal. Weekly sail- 
ings each direction — westbound New 
York-Los Angeles, eastbound San Fran- 
cisco-New York, via Puerto Rico. Rate, 
one way—$300.00, plus tax. 


fA? —s- PUERTO RICO Sailings 
from New Orleans each Wed- 
_nesday, arriving San Juan fol- 

“eee” lowing Monday. Return trips 
every i to Mobile. Tours avail- 
able in Puerto Rico. Rates: $100.00 one 
way, $180.00 round trip, plus tax. 








EUROPE Sailings every week 
from New York to ports in 
Northern Europe. Fare during 
off-season, $175.00, one way. 
Also regular sailings from Gulf Ports to 
Northern Europe. Off-season, one-way 
fare, $190.00, all plus tax. 





When you sail Waterman Class you will dis- 
cover the complete relaxation and freedom 
of freighter life. No mode of travel quite 
like it! Modern, American Flag C-2 Cargo- 
Passenger ships, fare includes meals, berth 
in 2-berth stateroom. 


See “YOURS ... for the Asking” column for 
folders available. For ‘complete informa- 
tion write Passenger Department— 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


61 Saint Joseph Street Mobile 13, Ala. 















Sail via the proud " WHITE EMPRESSES” 
Visit England + Holland + Belgium » Germany 
Austria + Italy + Switzerland + France 
54 Days $1173 «+ Tourist Class on steamers 


Sail via the famous “QUEENS” 
8 Countries - 51 Days $1150 + Tourist Class 


DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON'S 34th Luxury 
Vacation Abroad including Scandinavia. 
96 Days $2890, includes First Class on steamers 














r brochure listing 


Ask Your Travel Agent = 100 Tours KOO 
: "y. ~ aS 
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and presidents at council and 
PTA schools of instructions and 
conferences. Fliers on special bills 
are sent out when action or cor- 
respondence is needed. 

This year, hoping to develop 
still stronger liaison between our 
large membership throughout the 
state and our legislation commit- 
tee in Madison, a new committee, 
known as the District Legislative 
Committee, was appointed. Each 
district board of which there are 
ten, appointed a legislative chair- 
man for the district. This is to be 
a contact committee, a group 
which the state chairman can 
quickly contact when statewide 
help is needed in support of our 
state and national legislation, a 
group who will contact the legis- 
lators from their districts when 
necessary, and who will do the 
needed follow-up in their areas to 
see that local PTA’s are informed 
and assist in the action. 


This committee, we feel, can 
perform our most important serv- 
ice in legislation, since they are 
the “folks back home” whom the 
individual legislators want to 
hear from. To assist them to 
really know their job a District 
Legislative Conference was held 
in Madison on March 12-13. Here 
they had an opportunity at first 
hand to observe the legislature in 
action by attending sessions and 
hearings, hearing legislators and 
department representatives 
speak, hearing discussion on bills 
we are following, and meeting 
with our advisory and hearing 
committees. It is our hope that 
this will give each of our districts 
one very well-informed person to 
assist the local units in under- 
standing and promoting legisla- 
tion. 


Q. How does your legislative 
committee function during the 
session? 

A. A hearing committee, 
headed by the state chairman, is 
selected from PTA workers, resi- 
dent locally, who either have had 
experience in legislation or who 
show interest and aptness for the 
work. Members of the committee 
meet each Monday in the Capitol 
with the Wisconsin Women’s 
Legislative Council to hear re- 

(Turn to Page 27) 











MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 1951 


Regular Session 
June 25 to August 3 


Long Session 
June 9 to August 3 


Marquette University, a distinguished 
Jesuit school, offers the opportunity 
of summer studies in an ideal vaca- 
tion climate. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
for men and women will be offered 
in the colleges of: 


® Liberal Arts 
®@ Journalism 
® Business Administration 
® Nursing 
And in the 
® School of Speech 


In addition, students may avail them- 
selves of the invaluable aid of Mar- 
quette’s Vocational Guidance Center. 
Practical education conferences, insti- 
tutes, workshops, and courses are open 
to teachers and administrators in 
primary secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 


All course offerings will be under the 
direction of Marquette’s experienced 
faculty with outstanding guest lec- 
turers. 


Special spiritual, housing, and voca- 
tional facilities maintained for Sisters. 
Bulletins and _ applica- 
tion blanks now avail- 
able. Write the Regis- 
trar, 615 North 11th St. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE; 3, WISCONSIN 














LLL folding Chats 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 








DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLES—formed ply- 

wood, durably lacquered ; 

or vinyl-plastic upholstered 

Write Dept. 158 ’ 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Are We Meeting a Serious 
Challenge Professionally? 


F ANY teacher today were 

asked whether or not he used 
current materials the answer 
would undoubtedly be: “Yes, I 
do.” A modern philosophy of edu- 
cation requires such an answer. 
And yet, the best and full use of 
these materials besets the teacher 
with so many problems as to dis- 
courage any but the most hardy. 


Let’s take a little time to exam- 
ine these problems. 

We are entering a_ period, 
maybe ten to twenty years long, 
when schools and teachers will 
more than ever be subjected to 
outside pressures. Experienced 
teachers who have taught 
through periods when the coun- 
try was on war footing know 
what these pressures are and can 
be. Without enlarging on these 
pressures, legitimate or not, we 
can foresee a period of incursion 
of many “outside activities” into 
regular school work. Unless 
teachers resist some of these 
pressures, much of the best of 
our instructional work will lan- 
quish. The natural difficulties as- 
sociated with the use of current 
materials makes them a candi- 
date for early exclusion. 


Value of Material 


Now is a good time to raise the 
question: ‘What would be lost by 
the partial or full exclusion of 
current materials?” 


The free flow of information 
(even in wartime) is essential to 
the life of a democracy. One of 
the functions of a school in a 
democracy is to help provide this 
information. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators need to protect their 
country by providing this infor- 
mation to students. To do this job 
well in critical times requires 
effective organization in advance. 
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Where do current materials 
come from? The Junior Town 
Meeting League (an _ Interna- 
tional Organization to Foster 
Discussion of Current Affairs by 
Youth) lists the following sources 
of these materials: 


1. Educational materials prepared 
for use in schools. These include 
books, periodicals, and audio- 
visual materials of all kinds. 


2. Publications and productions for 
general use. Newspapers, period- 
icals, movies, radio and television 
programs are some of the mate- 
rials in this category. 

3. Publications of professional and 
nonprofit organizations such as 
the National Council for the 
Social Studies, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for Peace, and the For- 
eign Policy Association. Such 
publications present the results 
of research objectively. 

4. Materials in support of altruistic 
causes. Here the “cause,” such as 
the Community Fund, provides 
the motivations. 


or 


. Obviously biased materials de- 
signed to advance openly the 
cause of the sponsoring group. 
No attempt is made to hide the 
source or purposes of the mate- 
rials. 

6. Commercial advertising designed 
to sell products. Here again, the 
central motivation is usually 
openly expressed. 

. Propaganda materials designed 
to win readers to a cause. These 
are often produced by pressure 
groups whose causes may be 
purposely misrepresented. In 
these materials, bias may be 
veiled, and sponsorship is often 
concealed. 


8. Materials produced within the 
school system. These include ma- 
terials produced by committees 
and individual writers as needed 
to fill curricular needs. In this 
case, bias is usually due to the 
lack of information or inade- 
quate orientation of the writers. 

9. Student writings designed for 
audiences beyond the school. The 
production of play writing and 
radio workshops and classroom 


groups would be examples of this 
type of material. In these fields, 
the bias, if any, is usually due to 
oversight, lack of knowledge, and 
orientation, or an enthusiasm for 
some “cause.” 

10. Materials of national states de- 
signed to influence citizens of 
other countries. These  state- 
ments, publications, or broad- 
casts are designed to attain cer- 
tain specific ends desired by the 
issuing nation. To accomplish 
this, the materials are carefully 
written or edited to gain the 
nation’s ends. 


11. Materials issued by governments 
to fulfill their responsibilities. 
Both local and national govern- 
ments issue reports, documents, 
studies, laws, to inform citizens 
and carry out their service obli- 
gations. 


The problem of the separation 
of honestly produced materials 
from the biased materials is not 
one easy of solution. Without 
adequate research and editorial 
facilities, teachers and students 
must use the utmost caution in 
selection. 

Four basic tests will help 
teachers and students determine 
the dependability of current 
materials. 


1. For what purposes were the mate- 
rials written? 

a. Are purposes stated directly or 
by implication? 

b. Who sponsored the material 
and hence what are the pur- 
poses? 

2. Who wrote the materials? The 
writer may be identified by: 

a. Noting other materials (by 
same author) and reading re- 
views and critical comments 
about such materials 

b. Learning what position, if any, 
is held by the person 

ce. Consulting specialists in the 
field on qualifications of the 
writer or the authenticity of 
the material 


3. Is the material written objec- 
tively? 
a. Are sources indicated and 


reputable? 

b. Is a wide range of pertinent 
data presented? 

c. Is the data factual? 

d. Are opposed points of view 
presented fairly? 

e. Is the author’s position clearly 
identified? 

4. Is the appeal to the emotions or 
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than ever before in history! 








Assocation OF American Ramroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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to a judicial mind? 

a. Are heavily charged emotional 
words used? 

b. Is a position credited or dis- 
credited by identification with 
someone or something consid- 
ered very good or very bad by 
large groups? 

ce. Are regular propaganda tactics 
evident such as “name calling,” 
“band wagon,” “glittering gen- 
eralities” and others? 

Once the reliability of the ma- 
terial has been determined, teach- 
ers may then pass on the suitabil- 
ity and usefulness of materials! 
Such questions as the following 
will help. 

1. How relevant is the material to 

the curriculum? 

2. Does the material serve the per- 


sonal interests and _ needs of 
youth? 

3. Is accurate information, not oth- 
erwise available, supplied? 

4. Does the material help to balance 
various points of view? 

5. Is the material within the reading 
ability of the students? 


Screening Committee 


In the selection and use of cur- 
rent materials, many difficulties 
would be lessened considerably 
by organizing in advance to meet 
them. Administrators and teach- 
ers may set up a screening com- 
mittee to separate the reliable 
from the false, the useful from 
the useless, the professionally 
suitable from the inappropriate. 
With so many good and sufficient 
reasons available for the rejec- 
tion of material, undesirable for 
any good reason, a good profes- 
sional committee can meet the 
avalanche of pressure and mate- 
rials without fear. 


No Place for Pessimists 


Some people are pessimistic; they 
say you cannot ever make a spiritual 
one-world out of this physical one- 
world, you cannot bring the nations of 
the world together into a_ powerful 
United Nations, or anything of that 
sort. 


Who said that? That is exactly what 
the pessimists said in 1776, and the 
same pessimists, if they lived today, 
would have been the ones to predict the 
United Nations’ collapse, and that all 
of these things would collapse, because 
every generation has a certain per cent 
of pessimists, but I certainly hope they 
don’t get into our school houses—I 
don’t want my children taught by pes- 
simists—JoHN H. FursaAy, WEA Con- 
vention. 
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News and Views 





The Justice of Retirement Increases 


HE Wisconsin Education Association has 

presented bills to the legislature for liberal- 
ization of retirement benefits. It did so in response 
to a mounting demand on the part of the teaching 
profession which is gravely apprehensive of the 
future and has the consequences of inflation upper- 
most in its mind. As members of a vocational 
group whose earning years are terminated at a 
comparatively early age by local rule or caprice, 
teachers have the natural dread of retirement upon 
low, fixed benefits the future value of which is 
dubious. Progress in attempts to control the up- 
ward whirl of prices indicates the best that can be 
hoped for is a slowdown. For the vast majority 
these benefits are the only means of support. 


Plight of Those Retired 


A forecast of what is to come unless annuities 
are increased may be had by the plight of those 
who have already retired, over 3,000. They got 
along fairly well when stable prices prevailed. 
Now, however, there has been an upsurging pro- 
test from this group caught in the brutal inflation 
squeeze. So acute is the distress of the retired that 
their sad predicament has caught the hearts of the 
public, the press, and even 22 Senators who sensed 
the justice of their pleas for relief by introducing 
a remedial bill. Whether or not such a short cut to 
their relief will produce it is not yet determined. 
One thing is clear. Unless the benefits of 19,980 
teachers currently paying into the fund are sub- 
stantially increased the trying situation of present 
retirants will be multiplied and aggravated. 
Unfortunate as the problem for the retired is, 
failure to do something to forestall a recurrence of 


The Position of WEA Bills 


S JOURNAL copy is closed four of WEA’s bills 

on retirement have been reported back to the 

Senate by the Joint Survey Committee on Retire- 
ment. 

The first was 79S providing for repeal of the 
forfeiture clause and the recommendation was that 
it would be good public policy to pass the bill. The 
Senate Committee recommends its passage. The 
second one to be reported was 76S, granting teach- 
ing credit for years of service and permitting vet- 
erans to pay into the fund for the years spent in 
service, the state to make corresponding state de- 
posits. This bill was introduced by the WEA 
according to provisions requested by the Wisconsin 
Veteran Schoolmen Association. The committee of 
the legislature stated it would be good public policy 
to pass the bill only after it has been amended in 
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a bad situation for those retiring in the future 
would compound the economic problems of thou- 
sands. Old values have disappeared and arguments 
based upon them are pointless. Nothing less than 
courageous acceptance of the fact will solve the 
annuity problem. 


Estimates of Teachers’ Surtax 


No major changes in the basic formula or benefit 
computations have been made since the enactment 
of the system in 1921. State participation in con- 
tributions has suffered a decided ratio drop. Only 
as far back as 1947 the ratio of state deposits to 
required deposit was 126% for public school teach- 
ers, 118% for teachers colleges, and 73% for uni- 
versity. In 1950 that ratio was 104%, 86%, and 
53%. 

It was heartening to hear the Governor, in his 
budget message, point to the need for liberalization 
of retirement benefits and to anticipate the cost. 
When bills of this nature appear the natural ques- 
tion as to cost accompanies their legislative route. 
Members of the Association are fully aware that 
the proceeds of the teachers’ surtax will cover addi- 
tional costs with plenty to spare. In 1950 the state 
system received $4,023,000 and the Milwaukee 
teachers’ system received $953,000. This came out 
of a surtax yield in excess of $8,000,000. The Exec- 
utive Budget estimate is that the current year yield 
will be $8,909,000, for 1952 it will be $10,465,000, 
and for 1953, $11,116,000. Members of the retire- 
ment systems rightly insist that a larger propor- 
tion of the surtax which was enacted for this spe- 
cific purpose be applied to sorely needed improve- 
ment of benefits. 


the following three respects: 1. To provide that the 
member must have left the teaching profession in 
Wisconsin to enter military service or to take 
training to teach in military service during World 
War II. 2. That the member must render teaching 
service after the effective date of the bill in a posi- 
tion which compels such member to make required 
deposits under the State Retirement System. 
3. That the member shall forfeit the state deposit 
which might be made for him under this bill unless 
he acquires at least five years of teaching experi- 
ence under the State Retirement System after his 
return from military service before he retires ex- 
cept in the event of his death within a reasonable 
period of years—possibly 8 or 10. 

On February 27 the Joint Survey Committee re- 
ported 77S and 80S back to the Senate. 77S makes 
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changes in the disability feature which has barred 
too many deserving persons from receiving $25 
additional per month. The report approves the bill 
for enactment provided two changes in 77S are 
made. One is that a person who withdrew from the 
retirement deposit fund must repay the sum with 
3% interest in order to qualify for the disability 
annuity. The other is that proof of continuance of 
disability of a member who has qualified after age 
50, at least once a year, should be provided. 

Bill 80S reduces the age and experience require- 
ment to qualify for the minimum state benefit of 


$2 per month per year as provided. It grants the 
$2 state guarantee to a teacher at age 60 if she has 
had 25 years of experience, or at age 55 if she has 
had 30 years. The report on 80S is that it would 
not be good public policy to pass it, the chief reason 
being that all of such teaching experience should 
have been in the public schools, teachers colleges 
or the university in this state. 

The WEA Retirement Committee will determine 
what action to take in consideration of reports by 
the Joint Survey Committee. 
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Tetzlaff Succeeds Stoffel 


L. O. Tetzlaff, principal of the She- 
boygan County Normal School, was 
elevated to the presidency of the Wis- 
consin Normal Principals Association 
to succeed John G. Stoffel of Richland 
Center who resigned to accept the post- 
mastership in that city. Mr. Tetzlaff 
has been vice president of the organ- 
ization. 


UW Plans High School Day 


The annual High School Day, spon- 
sored by the UW Home Economics De- 
partment, is scheduled for Saturday, 
April 7, reports Mrs. Kathryn Lohr, 
assistant professor of home economics. 
Juniors and seniors within a radius of 
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100 miles of the University will be in- 
vited to attend. Jean Langenegger, a 
senior student in home economics from 
Milwaukee, is general chairman. 


Vincent Soon to Make it 30 


Paul M. Vincent, Stevens Point 
superintendent of schools, has been 
given another contract for three years. 
Upon the completion of those three 
years Mr. Vincent will have been 
superintendent for 30 years, and prior 
to that a classroom teacher, coach, and 
principal of the high school. 


Industrial Arts Conference 


The Southeastern Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Arts Conference will hold its 1951 


Spring Session at the Norris Farm 
School for Boys near Mukwonago, Wis., 
on Saturday, April 7. The program will 
consist of a speaker, panel discussion, 
a dinner served in the Farm School 
dining hall, movies, and a tour of the 
Norris Farm and Foundation grounds 
and buildings. 


Racine Studies A-V Aids 


A group of teachers of the Racine 
Public Schools is studying the use of 
audio-visual aids at weekly meetings at 
the Racine Vocational School. The 
project, sponsored by the Racine Board 
of Education, is under the direction of 
Maurice McCann, instructor at the 
Washington Junior High School and 





There’s both PROFIT and PLEASURE 
combined in attending 


by a nationally-recognized staff. 


will make this a thrilling summer. 








MINNESOTA #e=vé 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus... where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently taught 


Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity 
for graduate work and research.. 
ures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events 


. right-at-hand vacation pleas- 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 557 Administration Bldg. 


Waiversity oF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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chairman of the Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Committee of the Racine Public 
schools. 

A panel discussion features each 
meeting. A discussion of the develop- 
ment and philosophy of audio-visual 
aids has been followed by a study of 
the practical operation of the machines, 
the evaluation of films, and the tech- 
niques of coordinating all types of 
audio-visual aids. The School Board is 
granting the equivalent of two credits 
of summer school to those completing 
the course. 


Milwaukee Plans Courses 


Twenty-one special courses for Mil- 
waukee teachers, first of a broad pro- 
gram of inservice training, were an- 
nounced recently by Harold S. Vincent, 
superintendent of schools. The courses, 
beginning in March, will be sponsored 
by Marquette University, the Milwau- 
kee STC, and the University of Wis- 
consin. Some may be taken for under- 
graduate or graduate college credit. 
The inservice training program is de- 
signed to encourage teachers to con- 
tinue study by setting up special 
courses where it is believed that reg- 
ular college curriculums do not meet 
the need of Milwaukee teachers. 

The new courses include 10 designed 
to help teachers teach such subjects as 
literature, art, mathematics, and music. 
Three others treat problems of child 
behavior. One course will cover Mil- 
waukee’s government and the relation- 
ship of national, state, and local gov- 
ernments and the problems of metro- 
politan and suburban relations. 


Manitowoc Honors Teachers 


Three teachers who have given a 
total of 103 years of service in Mani- 
towoce city and county were honored at 
the annual dinner of the Manitowoc 
Education Association, Feb. 5. They 
are Charles W. Meisnest who will com- 
plete 52 years of teaching in June, in- 
cluding 38 years in the city schools and 
14 years in the rural area; Laurinda 
Albers, who retired three years ago, 
after 28 years as a history teacher in 
the Lincoln High School; and Mrs. 
Francis Seitz, who completed 23 years 
in the speech and English department 
of the high school in 1950. Tributes to 
these teachers were given by Rex K. 
John, principal of the Lincoln High 
School. 


Art Educators Meet in New York 


The first national convention of the 
National Art Education Association 
will be held at the Statler Hotel in New 
York City, March 28-31, according to 
I. L. deFrancesco of the State Teach- 
ers College at Kutzton, Pa., who is sec- 
retary—treasurer of the organization. 
The national association is the result 
of a merger in 1947 of the four exist- 
ing regional groups. Leaders in art ed- 
ucation, supervisors, and directors be- 
long to the organization which has be- 
come the spokesman for art in the 
schools on a nationwide scale. Edwin 
Ziegfeld, head of the Department of 
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Fine and Applied Arts at Columbia 
University, is president of the Associ- 
ation. 


Pan American Day is April 14 


Pan American Day—the Day of the 
Americas—will be observed on April 
14. Its purpose is to bring to mind the 
spirit of peace and justice, independ- 
ence, unity, and cooperation that joins 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in one great continental com- 
munity, and to stress their political, 
economic and cultural ties. April 14 
was selected as Pan American Day be- 
cause it was on that date in 1890 that 
representatives of the American Re- 
publics, meeting in Washington in the 


First International Conference of 
American States, passed the resolution 
creating the International Union of the 
American Republics. Material for the 
observance of the day may be secured 
by writing to the Section of Special 
Events, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Because of the limited 
supply the material can be sent only 
to teachers or group leaders—not to 
individual students. 


PTA Offers Platters 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has made recordings of 
some of the PTA radio programs which 
have been broadcast each Thursday at 
10:30 A.M. over WHA and affiliated 





how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 








on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 
only $504, and ‘‘packaged”’ vacations 
cost as little as $538"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's ‘‘packaged” Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands us well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


IN MILWAUKEE: Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel and 


* 
XM UNITED Gen. Mitchell Field. Call HUmboldt 3-4000 or an 
authorized travel agent. 


AIR LINES 





*From Milwaukee, plus federal tax. 











stations. The one on “Legislation and 
the Rural Schools” which was _ pre- 
sented by W. W. Clark, assemblyman 
from Wood County and chairman of 
the Education Committee of the Wis- 
consin Assembly, and Mrs. Robert L. 
Schumpert of Madison, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress, is now available. It is a 
15 minute program in which legislation 
affecting rural schools is discussed. 
There is no charge for the use of the 
platter but users are asked to pay post- 
age both ways. According to Mrs. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620-Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807- 1st Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


PHOTO by courtesy 
of Epwarb HINES 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago. 








Helen Oesterle of Madison, chairman 
of the State PTA Radio Committee, 
two more recordings will be ready for 
distribution by May 1. Those wishing 
to use programs for teacher or PTA 
meetings should write to WHA, Madi- 
son. 


Society Seeks Membership 

The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin has started a Mid-Century 
Drive to boost its membership of 3,300 
to the 5,000 mark by mid-summer, 
1951. With the developing interest in 


















Hitching Your Mistery Lesauns toa Tee 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 


1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy on 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 7 
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If further interested, TIree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT, RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D.C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQUOIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 
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history evident throughout the coun- 
try the Wisconsin’s state historical so- 
ciety is instituting this drive to bring 
to Wisconsin citizens and students an 
opportunity to be part of an aggres- 
sive, vital organization whose objec- 
tives are the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of the history of this common- 
wealth. Each member of the society re- 
ceives the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, published quarterly, and a news- 
letter What’s Going On each month 
which gives the day-to-day doings of 
the organization and provides news of 
interest on Society exhibitions, acces- 
sions, and general activities. Annual 
membership in the Society is open to 
anyone for $3.50. Other types of mem- 
bership available include a_ business 
and professional membership at $25 per 
year and a sustaining membership at 
$100 per year. 


Irish Honored at Waupun 

Earl Irish, who is completing 38 
years of continuous service to the com- 
munity of Waupun as a teacher in the 
South Ward School, was presented with 
a resolution from the Waupun Board 
of Education at the annual Founders 
Day meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Feb. 14. The resolution 
expressed appreciation for his devotion 
to the cause of education and for the 
inspirational character of his associa- 
tion with his pupils and fellow teach- 
ers. Walter Senty, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
addressed the group on the topic, “The 
Characteristics of a Good School.” 





Nercrology 


Joseph W. Nowak, 53, 'a mathematics 
teacher at South Division High School 
in Milwaukee, died Feb. 8 at the Vet- 
erans Hospital. He was wrestling and 
assistant track coach at South Division. 
A graduate of Lawrence College and 
the University of Wisconsin he taught 
in Montana and Nevada and in Wash- 
burn, Wis., before joining the staff at 
South Division. 


* * * 


Arthur G. Laird, 82, chairman emeri- 
tus of the University of Wisconsin 
classics department, died Feb. 19, after 
a long illness. Dr. Laird, a native of 
Canada, joined the University staff in 
1894 as an assistant professor and re- 
tired in 1988 as department head. He 
was graduated from Prince of Wales 
College in Prince Edward Island, Can- 
ada, Dalhouise University at Halifax, 
and Cornell University. 

* * * 


Mrs. Bertha Cyr, 51, a teacher at 
Birchwood, died Jan. 31 after an illness 
of only one day. She was a graduate 
of Superior State College and taught 
at Cass Lake, Minn., and Kenosha, 
Wis., before her marriage in 1921. Mrs. 
Cyr had been a primary teacher at the 
Birchwood School for the past 3% 
years. 
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PTA PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ports on bills introduced the pre- 
vious week, to learn about action 
on bills being followed, to find out 
about the schedule of hearings 
for the coming week and to listen 
to reports on hearings attended 
the previous week. Usually there 
is a speaker and discussion on 
important issues before the legis- 
lature. Some 40 state and local 
organizations send their legisla- 
tive chairman to these meetings. 

Members of our committee are 
assigned hearings to attend dur- 
ing the week, sometimes to 
appear on a bill we are support- 
ing or opposing, or sometimes to 
clarify our understanding of a 
piece of legislation before we 
take a stand on it. When neces- 
sary, material is prepared and 
sent out to our councils and local 
units, asking them to interview 
their own legislators in regard to 
certain legislation. Members of 
our advisory committee are fre- 
quently called to help interpret a 
certain bill in the light of our 





TEACHERS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


LEWIS BACKSTROM 
TEACHER AT 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


EARNED OVER 


$600.00 nro. 


Above Expenses 
DURING JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 1950 


Mr. Backstrom’s earnings are not un- 
usual. We have a number of teachers 
making substantial, worthwhile earn- 
ings every summer. Teachers enjoy 
our work because they find it pleasant, 
dignified, happy and profitable. 


78 YEARS OF SERVICE AND QUALITY 


Our company, founded in 1872, is one 
of America’s best known nurseries and 
is the largest nursery in this area. We 
grow and sell the best of the new, 
nationally advertised varieties of plant 
material. 

RIGHT NOW IS A GOOD TIME 
TO PLAN A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
We are organizing our 1951 program 
now, so write at once for full details 
on our “Summer Profit Plan For 
Teachers”. Please specify the territory 

you prefer. 


ORCHARD CREST FARMS 


Faribault, Minn. 











program, or to advise the chair- 
man what position to take on new 
bills which we could not antici- 
pate when making up the pro- 
gram. 

Our interests is in children. 
The PTA is ever alert to promote 
legislation which will improve the 
lot and opportunities of our chil- 
dren. And we are equally alert to 
oppose any attempts by selfish 
interests seeking to secure legis- 
lation which would undermine 
the general welfare of youth. 


Wasting Human Resources 


It is easy in the years of childhood 
to cripple human ambition and ability. 
There is now scientific evidence that 
the children of families in the lower 
socio-economic group have a great fund 
of ability, and many new abilities, not 
recognized or developed by the schools. 
If new ability is to be developed, it 
must be discovered and trained in the 
public schools. The free school in 
America must be the ladder of the 
people. 

ALLISON DAvIs. 
—From an address at the Midcentury 

White House Conference, University 

of Chicago. 





DON'T 
FORGET 


lost. 


404 Insurance Building 





Your group insurance renews in the near 
future. When disability strikes it’s comfort- 
ing to know that your group accident and 


health insurance will help to replace salary 


Remember that provision must be made be- 
fore the need arises. Don’t delay in mailing 
your renewal premium to make sure that you 


have this needed protection. 


for intormation write 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


or 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Presents the Following Program for 


Elementary Teachers 


June 22 - August 17 


Human Development, Behavior and Learning: Human development (in- 
fancy, early childhood) ; Early childhood education; The exceptional child 
(Nature of); Foundations of student adjustment; Modern systems of psy- 
chology and education; Seminar in educational psychology. 


Curriculum and Evaluation: Elementary school curriculum; Introduction to 
curriculum planning; Practices in curriculum planning; Seminar in elemen- 
tary education; Field practice in supervision, curriculum and method; Plan- 
ning and evaluation of educational programs; Issues in elementary education. 


Methods Courses: Children’s literature; Music in the elementary school; 
Social studies in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary school; 
Science in the elementary school; Teaching of art and dance to children; 
Investigations in the teaching of arithmetic; Methods in visual education; 
Teaching of speech in the elementary school; Language arts in the elemen- 
tary school; Methods and materials in education of the blind; Organization 
of elementary school art; Elementary school art and industrial arts; Con- 
temporary practices in art education; Physical education for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Education laboratory experiences are provided through work groups involv- 
ing direct contact with children, planning and discussion activities and 
problem-solving groups. Other facilities provided are: Elementary Labora- 
tory School, Psycho-Educational Clinic, Reading Clinic, Learning Labora- 
tory, Statistical Laboratory and Instructional Material Center. 





Complete information on the Summer Program may be obtained from: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 6 
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Northeastern WEA 
Will Hold Annual 
Session on April 6 


President Announces Three 
Speakers for Convention 


Pres. Lester Timm of Fond 
du Lac has announced three 
outstanding speakers for the 
annual Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association 


convention in Fond du Lac, | 


Friday, April 6. For the one- 


day session he has secured | 


Luther W. Youngdahl, gov- 
ernor of Minnesota; Arthur 
Secord, supervisor of adult 
education and assistant pro- 
fessor of speech of Brooklyn 


College, New York; and 
Robert Kazmayer, world 
traveler, author, and _ re- 


porter. 


Youngdahl Heads List 

Gov. Youngdahl will speak 
on the subject, ““A Challeng- 
ing Frontier in Education.” 
He has been an ardent ex- 
ponent of education and 
youth and has been success- 
ful in securing the largest 
appropriations from the Min- 
nesota legislature which have 
ever been made for public 
education. 

Mr. Secord will have “Per~ 
sonality and the Teaching 
Profession” as the subject of 
his address. A native of 
Michigan he has been a pro- 
(Turn to Page 33) 











Be Sure to Vote in 
Your April Election 











Wis. Deans of Women 
To Meet at Wausau 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Deans of Women will 
have their spring meeting in 
Wausau, Saturday, May 5, 
according to Helen Kayser, 


assistant dean of women of | men 


the University and president 
of the Association. Mar- 
guerite Wickenden, dean of 
women at Ripon College and 





Hundreds Visit Stevens 
Point Schools EBI Day 


Over 300 business, profes- 
sional, and labor representa- 
tives visited the public and 
parochial schools of Stevens 
Point and the Central STC 
during the annual Education- 
Business-Industry 
Thursday, Feb. 15. At noon 


the students of the 
school and in the afternoon 
visited the schools of their 
choice. Following a_ social 
|hour after the close of the 
|school day a banquet spon- 
|sored by the Stevens Point 
i|\Chamber of Commerce, con- 
cluded the day’s activities. 

| George Walter, dean of 
and chairman of the 
Department of Education, 
|Lawrence College, addressed 
{the group on the subject, 
|“Garderners of Men.” Paul 








Day, | 


the guests ate hot lunch with | 
high | 


Large Wisconsin Delegation Attends 
American Administrators Convention 


Officers Plan Regional 
| Sessions for Next Year 
Spread over the expansive 
|hotel area, a large delega- 
ition of Wisconsin school 
|folk, attended the AASA. 
|First-timers quickly caught 
lthe spirit of the Boardwalk 
land convention despite rain 
and fog which made move- 


|ments between meeting 
places unpleasant. 
Generally, the programs 


were of high quality and dis- 
cussion groups_ provided 
practical, usable information. 
Romulo, WEA speaker sev- 
eral years ago, is the same 
forceful, dramatic platform 
artist. Notables on the pro- 
gram included General 
George Marshall, C. E. Wil- 
son, and Governor Shivers of 
| Texas. 

The Saturday meeting of 
ithe National Society for the 
Study of Education which 


vice president of the organ-|M. Vincent, superintendent | ysed to be a convention high- 
ization, will be in charge of |of schools, was chairman of | light failed to attract the 


the program which will be 
slanted toward the general 
theme of “Women in the 
Community.” 

Other officers of the Asso- 
ciation are Stella Pedersen, 
dean of women at Eau Claire 
STC, secretary; and Mar- 


garet Griffiths, dean of girls | 


of Neenah High School, 


| treasurer. 





mailed to the presidents 


are here presented: 





Presidents Meet April 9-May 1 


By arrangement of the Locals Committee the spring 
series of conferences will again be held in nine cities. 
Letters of invitation with dates and places will be 


| 
| 
| three weeks before the dates. County superintendents 
| and other administrators are invited to attend. In 
| order that presidents and others may reserve the date 
| the schedule, committee member, and place in charge 


Date Committee Member Place 
| April 9 ____LeRoy Peterson _______________ Madison 
Ae en ee i Milwaukee 


| April 16__._.Mae Luedke _ 
| April 17____Helen Wall __ 


| April 18_...Mary MeAdama —_......._._____ Tomah 

| Apr 25... Alma Emme Appleton 

Aprih 24... Jour Dashey 2... Wausau 

April 25____Sherman Weinrich _________ Rhinelander 
April 30____Myrle Anderson and 

Robert Johnson _____-_______ Eau Claire 

May 1..._-.. Menwonn ~....._-- Location Later 


of all associations about 


___Richland Center 

















= ———e 


ithe Education Committee 
| which had charge of the gen- 
ieral plans of the day. 


K. E. Oberholtzer Elected 
_ AASA 51 "92 President 


Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
Denver superintendent of 
schools, was elected to the 
presidency of the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators for a one-year term 
beginning Mar. 15. He was 
|chosen by a nationwide mail 
| ballot among the members. 


Correction in Jt. Survey 
Committee Membership 


Paul A. Luedtke, assem- 
blyman from Wausau, is one 
of the members of the Joint 
Survey Committee on Retire- 
ment Systems instead of 
Martin C. Lueck, assembly- 
|man from Hamburg, Mara- 








||thon County, as announced 


in News and Views of the 
February Journal. Mr. Lueck 
was reported as a member 
of the committee in the As- 
sembly Journal, the official 
record of the Wisconsin leg- 
islature, but later the correc- 





{tion was made. 


lusual crowd. Rumor has it 
ithat in 1952 the AASA will 
[meet in three regional cities. 
Dinner at Hackneys 

The Wisconsin dinner at 
|Hackneys, arranged by the 
|'WEA Secretary, drew an 
loverflow crowd. Song and 
dignified horseplay afforded 
| momentary release from the 
heavy professional schedules 
| which characterize education 
leonventions. Registration 
ieards show the following 
| attended: Falk, Fowlkes, 
‘Eye, Hornbostel, Watson, 
Kimball, Gregg, Wittich, Lil- 
lian Simonson, Margaret 
Parham, Plenzke, of Madi- 
son; Pollock, Lake Geneva; 
\Ingeborg Severson, Swain, 
Vincent, Hanson, Kies, Mar- 
cella Schneider, Alma Prucha, 
Petrie, Birr, of Milwaukee; 
|Armbruster of Greendale; 
| Brewer and Luther, So. Mil- 
|waukee; Giese, Goodman, 
Herried, Gilmore of Racine; 
'Johnson and Berg of Supe- 
rior; O’Brien and Fanslow of 
Two Rivers; Catherine Beh- 
rens of Kenosha; Amundson 
lof Waterloo; Fuszard of 
|Lake Mills; Bramschreiber, 
Oconto Falls; Bruce, Oconto; 
| (Turn to Page 30) 
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FOR GRADES 
1 and 2 


New... 


The ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC BOOKS 


Teachers, do your pupils know what is meant by 
“how many,” “how much more,” “how much less’ ? 
Do they see ONE or TWO or THREE, or any num- 
ber, as AMOUNTS, SIZES, QUANTITIES they can 
manipulate to find a certain answer? 

This brilliantly illustrated series of eight arithmetic books 
offers a sound approach to elementary teaching no teacher or 
pupil can afford to miss. It provides a system of NUMBER 
THINKING no child will forget and every child will enjoy. 
Each of the numerous illustrations is more than a picture— 
it is a tool that simplifies counting, adding, and subtracting. 


For Grade 1— For Grade 2— 


Primer Book 2 
Workbook for Primer Workbook for Book 2 
Book 1 Manual for Book 2 


Workbook for Book 1 


Manual for Primer and 


Book 1 
AUTHORS: 

Harry Grove Wheat—Professor of Education, West Virginia 
University 

Margaret Leckie Wheat—formerly Elementary Supervisor, State 
of West Virginia 

Geraldine Kauffman—Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, 
Indiana 

Harl R. Douglass—Dean of School of Education, University of 
Colorado 


Write for information 


Kow, Peterson and 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 



















( 


ADAMS SRY 
Social Studies Series 


A unique series with an integrated plan for teaching 
social studies to the elementary grades. 


Begins with the home, school, and community, and 
expands gradually to include the whole world. 


Brings the American way of life to the pupil in 
terms and concepts that are significant for him and 
that he can understand. 


Combines history, geography, citizenship and other 
subjects into a cohesive and well-rounded program. 


Gives guidance in co-operation, social living, and 


democratic procedures. 

Colorful and lively books with engaging pictures. 
Books I-VI are now ready. Write for more infor- 
mation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Classroom Teachers 
Plan Conference 


Immediately following the 
NEA Annual Convention in 
San Francisco, July 1-7, the 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers will sponsor 
the eighth annual Classroom 
Teachers Conference at Mills 
| College, Oakland, Cal., July 
| 9-20, according to Mary Vir- 
|ginia Morris, president of 
|the Department. The theme 
| for the annual meeting will 
|be “Individual Responsibility 
|—United Success.” 





General Program 


The conference affords an | Mr. 


|opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new 
trends in education, to ex- 
|change ideas, to learn how 
lother groups are meeting 
|their problems, and to dis- 
|cuss organization plans and 
|techniques. In the general 
|sessions held each morning 
ithe conference participants 
|will hear prominent educa- 
|tors and leaders in national 
affairs and in the afternoon 
| will meet in small groups to 
|consider problems of special 
| interest. 

Lynn T. White, Jr., presi- 
ident of Mills College; Miss 
| Morris, president of the De- 
|partment; and Hilda Maeh- 
| ling, executive secretary, will 
act as directors, For detailed 
jinformation about the con- 
|ference write to NEA De- 
|partment of Classroom 
| Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
|N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| Math Teachers Schedule 
Summer Meeting, Aug 20 





The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 
will hold its annual summer 
meeting at St. Olaf College, 
| Northfield, Minn., for four 
idays_ beginning Monday, 
| Aug. 20. Outstanding teach- 
iers and nationally known 
‘leaders in the field of mathe- 
|maties will conduct meeting's 
land present demonstrations 
|at all levels of mathematics. 

The meetings will include 
|general sessions, sectional 
|meetings, laboratory sessions, 
|discussion periods, and study 
|groups. The latest in audio- 
| visual aids will be exhibited. 
| Anyone having a model that 
|has proven successful in the 
teaching of mathematics is 
| asked to exhibit it at the 
|conference. If you wish to 
|exhibit write to Emil Berger, 
| Monroe High School, St. 
| Paul, for information. Reser- 





vations and request for in- 
formation should be sent to 
C. S. Carson, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. A 
registration and reservation 
form will appear in the May 
issue of The Mathematics 
Teacher. 





Our Overseas Visitors 
Sailed for Denmark, Mar. 1 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Munk- 
holm Petersen, the former a 
teacher in Holstebro, Den- 
mark, sailed for home March 
1 after several months in the 


United States, most of which 
time was spent in Wisconsin. 








| Jones, Cudahy; Dr. 
Mortell, 


Petersen came as a 
guest of the NEA and WEA 
and followed a busy schedule 
of visiting schools, the Uni- 
versity, institutions, and 
gathering information on 
various aspects of American 
life.. The Petersens are 
charming people, eager and 
ready to participate and 
learn. They spoke highly of 
the hospitality of Wisconsin 
people and expressed their 
sincere gratitude for the 
friendly spirit of the state. 

We wish to thank the 
many individuals and_sys- 
tems who entertained them 
during their stay. Especially 


|do we acknowledge the con- 


stant attention accorded the 
Petersens by Prof. Burr 
Phillips of the University 
for his assistance and guid- 
ance. 


WIS. DELEGATION 
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and Mrs. 
Donovan, Denman, 
Green Bay; Rawson, Clin- 
tonville; Burnkrant, Ply- 
mouth; Mr. and Mrs. New- 
man, Barron; Davis, Sheboy- 
gan Falls; Joswick, Pulaski; 


Helms, Elkhorn; Grosenick, 
Richland Center; Banner- 
man, Wausau; Rothwell, 


Manitowoc; Luther, Ft. At- 
kinson; F. E. Conner, St. 
Paul; Sorenson, Stillwater, 
Okla.; Miller, Watertown, S. 
D.; Monsen, Thomaston, 


Conn.; Clemens, St. Louis; 
Owen, Canton, Ga.; Hunt, 
Burlington, Vt.; Wileman, 


Delavan; Moldenhauer, 
Stoughton; DeLong, Weiss, 
Brown, Eau Claire; Wan- 
drey, Beaver Dam; Jenson, 
Pfeil, Shorewood; Mr. and 
Mrs. Holtz, Watertown; Nel- 
son, Cleary, Kellogg, West 
Allis; Murphy, Smith, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Marshall, Jef- 
ferson; Bjorge, Whitewater; 
Gegan, Menasha; Mennes, 
Neenah. 
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Consistent Use 
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Holden Book Covers 


Assures Maximum Service from Your Textbooks! 





They receive the Wear instead of the book. 
They reenforce the binding. 
They keep books clean and sanitary. 


Their attractive, fresh appearance commands the 
respect of pupils. 


They are tough. They are tailored. Their cost is 
an actual saving. 


Get The Holden Habit! 


SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The HOLT OWL insists 


that girls and boys in grades 7 and 8 
are not in a marked-up elementary school 
nor in a marked-down high school 

but are in the interim grades of the junior high school 
whether your school organization contains a junior high school or not 








and offers two new textbooks in arithmetic that have been tailored to the 
measure of those ‘tempestuous years’ of early adolescence 


Everyday Arithmetic 




















Junior Book 1 for grade 7 Junior Book 2 for grade 8 

° . by DOUGLASS 
The Ow1 asks the privilege of stating arguments in support of KINNEY 
his conviction that these are the best arithmetics for seventh- LENTZ 


and eighth-graders. Write to 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY tew York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco 
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WACE Officials Plan 
Sessions at Green Lake 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education will 
hold its sixth annual spring 
meeting on May 19-20 at the 
Northern Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. Members 
and friends are 
attend. 

Officials of the Association 





invited to | 
lin the 





have scheduled Virgil E. 
Herrick, UW _ professor of 
education, and Victor I. 
Howery, UW assistant pro- 
fessor of social work, as| 


the two-day session. Mr. Her- 
rick will be the dinner 
speaker Saturday evening on 
the topic, “Teachers Seeing 
Themselves as_ Teachers.” 
Mr. Howery will address the 
Sunday noon dinner group 
on the subject, “Feelings Are 
Facts.” 

Saturday afternoon will be 
devoted to discussion groups 
fields of art and 
rhythm, science and human 
relations. Leaders of the 
group include: Paula Assen- 
heimer, Philip School, Mil- 
waukee; Esther Blom, Shore- 
wood Public Schools; Mrs. 


their principal speakers for|Lois H. Griggs, Milwaukee 





STC; Mrs. Helen Lehman, 
director of Child Care Cen- 
ters, Milwaukee; Mrs. Helen 
Sweet, Eighteenth Street 
School, Milwaukee; Florence 
Kelly, primary supervisor, 
Milwaukee Public Schools; 
and Mrs. Mildred Williams, 
Central STC, Stevens Point. 
Plans for the completion 
of the two-day program in- 
clude bus and boat excur- 
sions and an evening social 
hour. Reservations for the 
conference may be made with 
Mildred Raasch, Wisconsin 
Association for Childhood 
Education, Hotel Wisconsin, 
Room 326, Milwaukee. 





_— 


Watch for 


and 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 


Pasadena 2 





Representatives: W. C. BREDAHL 
W. C. CROSLAND 


ore mew @ewaoiC READERS 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 





A. Sterl Artley 
Marion Monroe 


‘= New Contributions 
fe for a New Decade 


new help at the pre-reading level 


new stimulation and training for thoughtful reading 
and remembering 


new aids for the slow-learning child 


a new program in literature, especially poetry 


a newcomer to the Curriculum Foundation Series: 
The Basic Language Program, correlating instruction 
in talking, spelling, and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making available for the first time 
a completely integrated Language Arts Curriculum. 


See how the 1951 first-grade materials now ready offer striking 
new educational contributions, while retaining the basic philosophy 
and vocabulary structure that proved so successful and sound 
with the 1940-46 edition. New findings are applied in ways that 
will strengthen and enrich your program. 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 


New York 10 






William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot 


TILLIE S. GREGG 
OTTo RITZENTHALER 


Lillian Gray 
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Administrators Urged 
To Take Members 


Administrators who will be 
attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Adminis- 
trators in Milwaukee, April 
12-13, are urged to encour- 
age the attendance of their 
school board members at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association 
held on the same dates. Sev- 
eral joint sessions of the two 
organizations will be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel during 
the two-day conference. 





KAVOLA 


KEY TAGS—Trace cookie cutters 
on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 
each key belongs. For example, for 
the garage, draw a car or wheel. 
For the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 


etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use 
them for shade 
pulls. ‘‘Crayola”’ 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 
24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 


Robert Humphrey 
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| The Institute is open to all | 


Milwaukee STC Offers |, The Institute is open to all 
P ° o are interested | 
Education Institute lin science teaching in the} 


elementary school. 








William L. Beauchamp, 
professor of education at the 
University of Chicago and 
nationally known authority 
on the teaching of science in 
the elementary school, will 
be the guest speaker at the 
all-day Education Institute Abroad” is the title of the| 
on Friday, April 13, in the | lecture by Robert Kazmayer. | 
Milwaukee STC auditorium. He speaks from a_ back-| 
ground of having lived and 
worked with people in the 
leading countries of the 
world. 

“Helping Children Live in 
the Time of Crisis” will be 
the theme of the 1951 con- 
vention. Several luncheons 
are being planned which will | 
be followed by the usual 
afternoon sectional meetings. | 
The business of the Associa- | 
tion and the election of offi- | 





|NORTHEASTERN WEA | 


(Continued from Page 29) 


fessional lecturer and an ex- | 
pert in public relations. 

_ | 

“Uncle Sam at Home and | 


Schedule for Day 

Dr. Beauchamp, who is co- 
author of the books, Discov- 
ering Our World and Every 
Day Problems in Science, is 
being sponsored by the Ele- 
mentary Education Division 
of the college. The program 
which has been planned is as 
follows: 


9:00-10:00 General Assem:= 
bly for all Elementary Ed- 


ucation Senior Students: |cerg will take place at the| 
aoe in the Elementary | Delegate Assembly at the| 
school” 


10:15-11:15 Upper Elemen- 
tary Group Meeting: “Sci- 
ence Experiences in the 
Upper Grades” 

:30-2:30 Preschool and Pri- 
mary Group Meeting: 
“Science for the Young 


Child” 





noon luncheon. 
| 


When writing to our adver- 
tisers, please mention the) 


— 


Journal. Advertising helps to | 
make the magazine and also| 
produces revenue for your | 
Association. 
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The Vacation You Deserve 
at a price YOU CAN AFFORD 


Fly there on Delta—and get 98% pure vaca- 
-=" ==" tion, undiluted by long hours on the way. 

Enjoy at a fraction of the cost the same 
luxurious hotels and attractions that cater to the 
millionaire winter trade. Average summer tem- 
perature 81.3°. Budget trips to nearby foreign 
lands — Nassau, Havana, Jamaica. 


Millionaire Vacation includes: 


@ Round trip by Deltaliner to Miami 

@ Airport-hotel limousine 

@ 7 days and nights at a famous 
Miami Beach hotel 

@ Breakfast —in bed if you wish 

@ Motor sightseeing, Miami and 
Miami Beach 


! ome 0 Eee 
© Boat cruise of Biscayne Bay 


Sitecsnieel 


Typical Fares from: ( 
Chicago — $153.20 Cincinnati — $130.80 
Atlanta — $97.10 Dallas — $182.30 
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to Korea! 


=< Here is the very latest in 
————~ THESTORY OF 


OUR 
AMERICA 


American History texts: 


The Story of Our 


America 


by Southworth and 
Southworth 


mertewanrs 
ooh seat eeseTy 


A 1951 Junior High School textbook, covering our history 
from the Norsemen to Korea! 

Noted for completeless; for clarity; for effective organiza- 
tion; for beautiful colored pictures and endsheets; and for the 
appealing story style that has long made the Southworth his- 
tories favorites with teachers and pupils. 


Also new, by the same authors: 

EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for 
the Fifth or Sixth Grade. 

LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the 
Fifth or Sixth Grade. 

WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the 
above texts. 

Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three. 
In short, a complete history program for the grades! 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: F. H. Kildow, Madison 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK DALLAS 
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Write today for FREE 
1951 Full-Color Brochure 








in Miami Beach 
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NA E. Educational 
WHE Thrilling 








iy 
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April 1 to Nov. 15 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 















For all your Audio Vis- 
ual Aids @ Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 
Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
Systems @ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 


Photoart 






VISUAL 


6 840-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
SERVICE 


Milwaukee 















PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
410 Ins. Bldg. 49th Year Madison 3, Wis. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
HUFF MISSOULA, MONT. Exceptional opportunities, 
Member N.A.T.A. all departments—throughout 


3 : 5 all the West. Register now 
36 years’ superior placement service for fall or immediate vacan- 


cies. Free Life Membership. 











ALASKA, c wher AND 
TH 
TEACHERS AGENCY Good teachers are scarce. 














GOOD SCHOOLS FREE ENROLLMENT GOOD SALARIES | 
Placements limited to California Schools | 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 Los Angeles 24, California 














Your Greatest Values in 


@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 


Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. 


‘Gampus Fou 


ya . 























Personally Escorted ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
8 and 10 Countries... 42 to 53 Days... Weekly Sailings 


@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 
@ First Class only $1565 and up 
QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 
N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 


Don't delay! Write today for illustrated folders "“V-51" 
© 1950 Campus Tours, Inc. 


39 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, lil. 


School Art Program 
Promotes Good Will 


The National Art Educa- 
tion Association, a Depart- 
ment of the NEA, is jointly 
sponsoring with the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross the 
International School Art 
Program which provides an 
opportunity for high school 
students to contribute to 
world peace through under- 
standing. The program, now 
in its fourth year, has a two- 
fold purpose: to arouse in 
the young people of the 
world a friendly interest in 
each other’s way of life, and 
to encourage our students to 
use exciting, first-hand ex- 
periences as material for art 
expression. 

During 1947-48, about 
3,500 mounts were submitted 
by 190 schools from all sec- 
tions of the United States. 
Shipments the first year 
were limited to four coun- 
tries—Sweden, France, Ven- 
ezuela, and Czechoslovakia. 
In 1949-50 over 10,000 pic- 
tures were painted for the 
program by young people in 
more than 1,800 schools in 
the United States and 
Alaska. By fall of the 1950, 
17 countries had arranged to 
receive the art of our stu- 
dents. 


Send to Jr. Red Cross 
“The work submitted 
should represent the best 
creative work in our schools,” 
states Grace Chadwick, 













Reserve NOW! 






rs ,inc. 
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chairman of the Midwestern 
Regional Art Committee and 
art supervisor of the Okla- 
homa City Public Schools. 
“It should be interesting in 
subject matter, honest and 
personal in approach.” 

Pictures for the Interna- 
tional School Art Program 
should be sent to the local 
Junior Red Cross Chapter 
before April 15, 1951. 


Wis. School of the Air 
Plans Spring Festivals 


This year’s annual Wis- 
consin School of the Air Re- 
gional Festivals are sched- 
uled to begin April 4 in La 
Crosse County when hun- 
dreds of children will gather 
to sing together with their 
radio music teacher Prof. E. 
B. Gordon. They will also 
meet their radio art teacher 
James A. Schwalbach. Fes- 
tivals have been arranged in 
138 counties in cooperation 
with the county superintend- 
ents of schools in the various 
areas and will be climaxed 
by a state gathering in Mad- 
ison on May 5. 

H. B. McCarty, Wisconsin 
School of the Air director, 
announces the following 
schedule of festivals: 

La Crosse County—April 4 

Black River Falls—April 5 

Tomah—April 6 

Barron County—April 10 

Eau Claire—April 11 

Markesan—April 13 

Elkhorn—April 16 

Marathon Co.—April 19 

Marinette—April 21 

Kewanee County—April 23 

Oshkosh—April 24 

Mauston—April 30 

Madison—May 5 











Last year an average of 
1,000 to 3,000 boys and girls 
attended each regional fes- 
tival with 3,400 gathering at 
the state event in Madison. 


Radio Leaders 


Prof. Gordon will lead the 
groups in songs they have 
been learning this year from 
him over the radio on “Jour- 
neys in Music Land.” Mr. 
Schwalbach, whose “Let’s 
Draw” series helps Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls learn cre- 
ative art, will talk to the 
children about art, using col- 
ored slides of pictures made 
by “Let’s Draw” pupils. 
“Journeys in Music Land” 
is broadcast at 1:30 p.m. 
each Tuesday. Both originate 
in the Radio Hall studios of 
WHA, on the University of 
Wisconsin campus in Madi- 
son. 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 





Wonder of Chemistry (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Gen. Sci., J; Nat. 
Se., I) 


Through live photography and ani- 
mation, explains in simple terms that 
all matter is made of elements and 
compounds. Describes how chemists 
change compounds into elements, ele- 
ments into compounds, and compounds 
into other compounds to create many 
wonderful things such as nylon, medi- 
cines, perfumes, paper, paints and 
plastics. An elementary science series 
film. (YA) 


You and Your Parents (Sound; 13 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Citizenship, J; Guid., 
S, C; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Takes the typical problem of a young 
man in high school whose parents seem 
unwilling to relinquish parental author- 
ity on such things as the hours he 
keeps. Shows the reluctance of parents 
to relinquish authority and the neces- 
sity for young people to demonstrate 
their ability to assume responsibility 
successfully. Stresses need for mutual 
understanding between parents and 
their adolescent children in solving 
such problems. (Coronet) 


Naturally Its FM (Sound; Color; 23 
min.; $1.00 GI; Use: Gen. Sci., J; 
Nat. Sci., I; Physics, S; Soc. St., 
1, J: Clubs, J, A) 

Explains clearly and simply what 
frequency modulation radio is, its dif- 
ferences from AM, and its advantages 
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“And what do I win if I can answer the 
question correctly?” 
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in terms of frequency range, fidelity, 
and absence of interference or static. 
Builds explanation around a story of 
the first radio sets and their develop- 
ment to the present day. (General 
Electric) 


This Charming Couple (Sound; 19 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., S, C; Psych., C; 
Soc. Probs., S; Social Work, C, A; 
Sociol., C; Clubs, A) 


Focuses on a frequent cause of 
broken marriages—the false ideals of 
“romantic” love on which many mar- 
riages are built. Follows the courtship 
of two young people who refuse to 
evaluate each other’s good qualities and 





shortcomings in a realistic, adult 
fashion; yet each expects the other to 
conform after marriage to an idealized 
pattern. Deals sympathetically but can- 
didly with the dangers of a purely 
romantic approach to marriage. 
(McGraw-Hill) 


Air (Sound; 10 min.; 
Use: Gen. Sci., J; Nat. 


Nothing But 
S$t.75 TF; 
Sci., ID 


Introduces elementary study of air 
and such concepts as air occupies 
space, air in motion has power, and air 
has weight and exerts pressure. Illus- 
trates principles through familiar ex- 
periences such as flying model planes, 





RCA’s new 400 Junior 


lta Wik (Complete Single-Case Portable) 
i6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new ‘400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. It is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools. 


k 
if 
“$e light in weight a 
school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information, 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 





School 








Street 


State 


City 




















wanted 


an educational 

































publishing house 
(elementary level) 


is seekin gan 


editor 


A most interesting opportu- 
nity for an experienced editor 
or a teacher with editorial 
aptitude. Please enclose photo- 
graph with letter giving both 
editorial and teaching experi- 
ence, age, educational back- 
ground, references and salary 


requirements. 


Only applications covering 
all of the above requested 
information will be con- 
stdered and all such in- 
formation will be kept in 


strict confidence. 


address: 


box M 


c/o State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 W. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

















drinking through a straw, and riding 
a bicycle against the wind. (Films, 
Inc.) 


Nurse (The) (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Guid., J; Health, P, I; Home 
Econ., J; Lang. Arts, P, I; Soe. 
Bt, 4) 


A warm, engaging treatment of the 
work of a nurse in the children’s ward 
of a hospital. Shows nurse caring for a 
boy in an oxygen tent, girls recovering 
from operations, a boy just coming 
from the operating room, and a baby 
veady to go home. Demonstrates impor- 
tance of a nurse’s personal interest in 
her patients and some of the typical 
duties which she performs. (EBF') 





Chips Off ihe Funny Boone 





Watch Your Nylons 

The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded aisles of the big 
super market. 

“Coming through,” he called merrily. 
No one moved. 

“Gangway,” he shouted. A few men 
stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation 
and then smiled as a bright idea struck 
him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like chaff in the 
wind. 


Times Haven’t Changed 
Visitor: “You don’t mean to tell me 
that you have lived in this out-of-the- 
way place for over 30 years?” 
Inhabitant: “I ’ave.” 
Visitor: “But, really, I cannot see 
what you can find to keep you busy.” 
Inhabitant: “Neither can I—that’s 
why I like it!” 


Mark of Distinction 

He could neither read nor write, but 
when a distant relation died and left 
him a small fortune he started to make 
a splash. He acquired a check book, 
but instead of signing his name on 
checks he put two crosses, and the bank 
paid. 

Then one day he handed the cashier 
a check signed with three crosses. 

“What’s this?” demanded the cash- 
ier. “You’ve put three crosses here.” 

“I know,”’ was the reply, “but my 
wife’s got social ambitions. She says I 
must have a middle name.” 


Good Salesmanship 


A man who owned a house in the 
country decided he was tired of it and 
asked a realtor to sell it for him. The 
following Sunday he read the ad the 
agent had worked up on the house in 
the Times real estate section. Then he 
read it again. Then he called up the 
realtor. “I’ve decided not to sell,’ he 
said. “That ad of yours convinced me 
that this is just the kind of house I’ve + 
been looking for all my life.” 








cW Filmstrips 
for 


Better Teaching 





To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames average) 





A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing; attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 





Individual filmstrips _..... = $3.25 
A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips____—_-12.00 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


(In color) 
(50 frames average) 





A complete program covering 7 popular sports 
(7 sets — 32 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33'/3 rpm records. 


Baseball — 5 filmstrips 
Y5815S, silent, $34.68 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $25.50 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y583S, silent, $20.30 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $16.54 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $17.90 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $14.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $25.48 


Y581RS, sound, $39.88 
Y582RS, sound, $29.75 
Y583RS, sound, $23.60 
Y584RS, sound, $20.54 
Y585RS, sound, $20.60 
Y586RS, sound, $16.70 


Y587RS, sound, $28.78 


To order any of the above material or for complete 
title listings see your Audio-Visual dealer, 
PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 
840-44 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Dept. SE4-13 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III 
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What People Think 

Elmo Roper’s survey for Life Maga- 
zine contains this fact: 67% of the 
people questioned believe children are 
taught more useful and worthwhile 
things than they were 20 years ago. 
But in answer to the question, “Are 
you satisfied with the public school 
system in your own community?” now 
only 33.4% are really satisfied, 38.2% 
only “fairly satisfied” and 16.8% not 
satisfied at all. 


YOURS for the asking 


Take time to save time. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue to see 
what products or services you can use 
to good advantage. For the quickest 
response, write directly to the adver- 
tiser mentioning this magazine. Or, use 
the convenient coupon below. 
59b The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the Ameri- 
can Seating Company’s newest 
desk with level, 10° and 20° top 
positions. This booklet includes a 
quick summary of the studies of 
the Texas Inter-Professional Com- 
mission on Child Development, 
which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being 
exposed to glaring or insufficient 
light and to harmful posture with 
attendant visual focusing prob- 
lems. Included also is a list of ref- 
erence books related to lighting, 
seeing, seating, posture and child 
development. (American Seating 
Company) 

60b Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren—a 24-page bibliography deal- 
ing exclusively with books for 
children. Books about trains or 
engines, or both, for children be- 
low teen age included. Title, 
author, publisher, price, descrip- 
tion, and grade level suggestions 
given. Designed as a guide to 
library reading and as a buying 
guide. One to a teacher. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

62b Folders describing trips offered by 
the Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion Cargo-Passenger Ships, Indi- 
cate interest in a) World-Wide 
Service; b) Puerto Rico; c) Pan- 
Atlantic coast-wise service be- 
tween New Orleans and Boston; 
d) Arrow Line Coast to Coast be- 
tween San Francisco and New 
York. 

31b See All the World here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 
8 feet long. Lithographed in full 
color. Shows 9 outstanding beau- 
tiful spots in America, compared 
with similar spots in other parts 
of the world. Includes 4 lesson 
topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

35b Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of oper- 
ation, brilliant picture and true-to- 
life sound. (RCA Victor) 
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P Important new tests 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 
various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 
practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 
administrator. 


Now Ready 


Anderson Chemistry Test 

Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 
Dunning Physics Test 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Nelson Biology Test 

Read General Science Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


BY Hildreth anp Griffiths 
Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 


or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
E. Grant Snyder, Representative 





—=_s S| = —[Us. This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | 
307 N. Michigan Avenue | 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. ll 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 4 
59b 60b 62b 31b 35b 
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VELA 


VA OLE ALLL 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Coronado, de Vaca, Espejo, Ofiate...these are 
a few of the adventurous Spanish explorers 
who, in the century after Columbus 
discovered America, blazed the trails into 
the region now known as The Land of 
Enchantment. Fine highways have long 
supplanted those ancient routes, yet as you 
drive along you will notice the lingering 
traces of Spanish influence. Too, you'll 
come upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National Monuments, 
and eighteen Indian pueblos. You'll drive 
through millions of acres of national forests. 
through picturesque villages, where the 
romance of the Old West is still apparent 
and each day becomes more memorable 
than the day before. Plan now for your 


trip along the Highways of Romance! 





FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS 
PRONTO! 


Room 1470, State Capitol - Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [([] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
oO Official Highway Map, oO New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 
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Fun to Be Alive 


Fun to Be Alive is the first of a 
series of three readers containing 
stories and poems for the intermediate 
grades, edited by Anna Hawley Searles 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. These readers contain material 
to captivate interest in the world of 
the printed page. The stories and 
poems fit into curriculum: needs and 
subjects and provide ideal practice in 
reading. 

Allyn and Bacon 


Scholastic Journalism 

Scholastic Journalism is a_ text- 
workbook combining the theory and 
examples of a high school journalism 
textbook with practical workbook exer- 
cises. It has been developed by co- 
authors, Earl English, assistant dean 
of journalism at the University of 
Missouri, and Clarence Hach, chair- 
man of publications at the Evanston 
(Illinois) High School and Community 
College. 
Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa $2.25 


Good Times Through Literature 


Good Times Through Literature, to- 
gether with its accompanying Think- 
It-Through Book and Guidebook, is in- 
tended for use in the ninth grade. It is 
the first book in the new series of high 
school literature anthologies, America 
Reads, which is just off the press. It 
contains a_ selection of action and 
human interest stories which appeal to 
ninth graders. Accompanying each 
selection is an explanation of the 
author’s skill in writing, a few well 
chosen questions on the content, and 
some of the new words introduced. 
Robert C. Pooley of the University of 
Wisconsin is General Editor of the 
series, and William S. Gray of the 


University of Chicago is Reading 
Editor. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. $3.20 
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“Okay Sergeant, I’ll take over now.” 








Van Nuiieale 
Texts for Spring 


ALGEBRA 
IN EASY STEPS 
STEIN 

This first year algebra is outstanding 
for its clear presentation, its special 
provisions for meeting individual 
needs, its time-saving abundance of 
drill material. Formerly published by 
Newson; now published by Van Nos- 
trand. Cloth binding—$2.00; Paper 
binding—$1.28. 


DYNAMIC PLANE 
GEOMETRY 
SKOLNIK AND HARTLEY 
A new plane geometry with a fresh 
slant. Easy-teaching organization. 
Nearly 1300 exercises and 900 fig- 
ures. Content well-balanced between 
types of reasoning and _ traditional 
geometry material. Illustrative exam- 
ples, chapter summaries, reviews, 


tests. Unusual tables and dependence 
charts. $2.56. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

HoGG, Cross, AND LITTLE, 
A broad survey course in physics, 
chemistry, earth science, astronomy, 
aeronautics, etc. Designed for students 
in 11th or 12th grades who are not 
planning to take separate courses in 
physics and chemistry. Less technical 
and mathematical approach — greater 
emphasis on the inter-relation of the 
various fields. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


Democracy In America 
Muthard, Hastings, & Gosnell 


New Democracy Workbook 


Wesner 


This Our World 
Bining, Howland, & Shryock 


This Our Nation 
Bining, Martin, & Wolf 


These new social studies texts are 


now published by Van Nostrand. 


an Hostand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Freehand Drawing Manual 
This is designed as a workbook for me 
students and teachers. For the teacher NO Ww 
it will supplant much of the routine 
work in teaching drawing and for the od Complete Ss. } rs) 
student it will save time in taking COGLAM 
notes and will provide him with a col- 
lection of work for the entire year so THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER 
that he can see the whole plan of the 
course at the outset and review it at 
his convenience. It is a very attrac- 





GRADES 2-8 








tively prepared book for those inter- ALMACK * STAFFELBACH « WILLIAMS 
ested in learning freehand drawing. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.75 Pupil Activity and Cloth Textbooks 
Being Teen-Agers C omplete Teachers Manuals 
Being Teen-Agers is the product of Complete Answer Books 
many people working in the field of 
guidance in the Middle West. In its @ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of all the words 
270 pages a high school student may : are : 
cn ie tek aieak Sdieaell: Maa Tee in the scientifically selected word list. 
and his family and the people with @ Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learning to pro- 


whom he must work. In the many illus- 
trations the student will find his coun- 
terpart through which he may discover 
his own strength and weakness. This is 


nounce, use and spell any word they wish to use. 


@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest in words 


a valuable text to help guide a student and their uses. 
toward self improvement. 
National Forum, Inc., Chicago @ Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 


Youth Faces Its Problems 
Laidlaw Brothers’ Yous Fares ts || LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Problems by Bossing and Martin is an 
lith or 12th grade problems _ book CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
which develops effective techniques for DALLAS ATLANTA 

solving a variety of meaningful prob- 

lem situations. It includes sections on = x 

family life, self-government, economic 
relationships, communication and trans- 


portation, health and sanitation, leisure Z e 

time, crime and delinquency, education, 07 == 

religion, and population. 

Laidlaw Brothers $3.00 

A Child’s First Cook Book 9 Or Mastery 


A cook book for children from ages P . 
7 to 12 has been prepared by Alma S. Mathematics teachers prefer: 


Lach who has had experience in devel- ‘ 
oping cooking techniques for children ALGEBRA Meaning 


SaRERIEEEiiaiiiaaaenineeeianaeneemielemmeanameniiammememee ee 

















GEOMETRY Meaning 


in the Child Clinic and Laboratory of and Mastery, Book | and Master 
the University of Chicago. Utensils Y H a 
and ingredients needed for the prepa- Daniel W. Snader Samuel Welkowitz 


ration of simple foods is shown in pic- 
tures on the left hand page and on the 
right hand page is a simple explana- | 
tion telling step by step how to pro- 


Daniel W. Snader 





Latest Unit 








ceed with the cooking. ALGEBRA Meaning and Mastery, Book II 
Hart Publishing Co. $1.25 Daniel W. Snader, Professor Of Education, University of Illinois 
Ginn & Co. Meaning and Mastery series makes algebra and geometry meaningful and 


Singing Every Day for Grade 4 by | 
Pitts, Glenn, and Watters. $1.52 
Singing and Rhyming for Grade 3 
by Pitts, Glenn, and Watters. $1.44 


purposeful to anyone, and capable of mastery by anyone possessing a knowl- 


edge of the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 








Workbook for Muzzey’s A History of THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Our Country, New Edition, by 
Minnie Lloyd with unit and final 2500 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 


tests by Minnie Lloyd. $.96 





Builders of a Complete Arithmetic Program Including: Textbooks e« Work- 
books e Progress Tests e Professional Book—‘‘How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful’ e« Manipulative Devices-NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
My Studybook for English Is Our 
Language, Grade 7, by Sterling, 





Rice, and Bishop Wisconsin Representative 

My Studybook for English Is Our Mr. A. L. LANDIS 
Language, Grade 8, by Sterling, 2636 N. 89th STREET WAUWATOSA 10, WISCONSIN 
Rice, and Bishop — 
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Contract Reminder 


S WE near contract time we 

again call your attention to 
the provisions of the Continuing 
Contract Law. Remember that 
April 1 and April 15 are impor- 
tant dates to all teachers who are 
not under tenure. By those days 
boards of education and teachers 
have definite responsibilities re- 
garding notification and accept- 
ance. 


In brief the Continuing Con- 
tract Law (39.45 of the Wiscon- 
sin Statutes) requires your board 





SUMMER TOURS 


All domestic summer tours now 
booking. Also, tours to South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Alaska ready. Write for 
information, giving date of desired 
departure. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
The Teachers’ Agent 


_.- MEXICO —— 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Delightful Summer Vacation 
4 Hrs. College Credit 


a 

Spanish, History. Art. Silversmithing, 
Dancing, etc. Field trips to the most in- 
teresting spots in Mexico. Two summer 
sessions, four weeks each: June 19-July 
16; July 26-August 22. Interlude of Study 
and Travel at a very low cost. For 
further information and registration: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
Box. 2406, W-Wichita Sta., Wichita, Kan. 

















Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 


SINCE 1885 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 


ALBERT 
for Teachers and 


Teachers’ Agency Schools. 
HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 
25 £. JACKSON BLVD, {8encies: New 


York City and 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. 








| THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





of education to notify you by 
April 1 whether or not your serv- 
ices are wanted for the following 
year. If offered a contract you 
have the responsibility to accept 
or reject it by April 15. If you 
are uncertain about the law, in- 
quire of your administrator or 
write to the WEA office. Don’t 
fail to act. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albert Teachers Agency 

Association of American Railroads 22 
American Seating Co. ____________ 20 
Binney & Smith Co. __._____._______ 32 
Bituminous Coal _................ 1 
Campus Tours, Inc. 
Cave of the Mounds ______________ 34 
Clinton Teachers Agency _________ 40 
Coca Cola Inside Back 
Delta Air Lines _______ ree 33 
Eau Claire Book and Sta. Co. 

2 wisi coe SOONer 
Field Enterprises, Inc. _______ _- 
General Mills _ 
Ginn and Co. _ ; i 
RP LCL! Ei a ae ce ees a 
The Grolier Society ____ oe 
Henry Holt and Co. __- 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 

Huff Teachers Agency __- 

Hughes Teachers Agency 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 

Laidlaw Brothers ________- 
Marquette University ____. 

T. J. McGuire Travel Co. - 
University of Minnesota __ biel 
New Mexico State Tourist Buresu__ 
Orchard Crest Farms __________. : 
Parker Teachers Agency _____- 2 
Perry Travel Service 

Photoart Visual Service : 
Radio Corporation of America____ 


RETIRED? 
Answer or answer 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





CLINTON 


ember—wN.A.T.A. 32nd Year 


TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest or 


West, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 


AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 
or little town, or in-between? In public school, private school, college, or univer- 


sity?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 


Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Ill, 





30th year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 
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A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. 


Write, call or wire 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 


910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Atlantic 6389 


Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 








Row, Peterson and Co. __-_--___ . a 
Schummers School Service q 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. 

Society for Visual Education 

Standard Co... 222 65en se. 2 
State Teachers Colleges__Inside Front 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc.____ 
Sunset Teachers Agency 

Taxco Summer School 

United Air Lines 

University of Wisconsin 

Van Nostrand 

Washington National Insurance Co. 27 
Watterman Steamship Corporation_ 20 
The John C. Winston Co. _________ 39 
World mook:o,...... 37 
Wrigley’s 

The Yates-—Fisher Teachers Agency 40 





NOW, A COMPLETE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 





Pre-primer 
Primer 
Grade 1 


WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 

THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 

HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


* 
TEACHER’S MANUALS 


& 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 
e 
FILMSTRIPS 


W 


Represented by M. C. MUNSON 


Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. ING. 


Pon Ae OR 


Mareh 1951 





